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THE LOVE-MATCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

It now appeared quite settled that Florence 
nerer was to accompany her husband when 
he went out in the morning. No attempt 
on either side was made to alter an arrange* 
meilt which seemed to have established itself, 
and it was only when the dusk of the eyen- 
ing allowed a fair chance of his not being 
observed that Gerald ever offered to release 
poor Florence from the confinement in which 
her days were passed. 

She' submitted to this without a murmur. 
Pale and suffering, she already presented a 

VOL. III. B 



2 THE LOTE-MATCH. 

subdued . likeness of her former self; and 
though the words of Gerald had never been 
otherwise than kind^ even his expressions 
of admiration and affection failed to afford 
her the same rapturous thrill of joy which 
they had done in the first days of their 
marriage. 

Long as Florence had known her husband, 
it was only within the last few weeks she 
had perceived certain peculiarities in his 
disposition which now alarmed her. He 
appeared to have a horror of being questioned 
upon the past, or consulted as to the future, 
and constantly averred his dislike to any 
settled plan. There was a mystery about all 
his movements which was unnatural. When 
he returned home, having spent the whole 
day away from her, Florence ^ould some- 
times question him as to whom he had seen, 
or endeavour to elicit any little anecdote 
which might enliven the monotony of her 
existence, but her efforts generally ended in 
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disappointment. The manner of her bus- 
band always implied, though bis words were 
of the soft, persuasive nature that so readily 
flowed from bis lips, that the world of which 
sbe spoke was not her world ; and, therefore, 
its mysteries bad better ever remain hidden 
from her view. 

Florence sighed ; and resolved that even 
in that point sbe would not again offend, 
for she had learned, by a certain expression 
which in former days sbe never remembered 
to have seen, that Gerald was not to be 
trifled with, and that it was just possible if 
be was annoyed or contradicted he might be 
very irritable. 

Gerald De Grey was not naturally unkind, 
but he was by no means a good-tempered 
man. Accitstomed to shine in society, to 
be looked up to as a model of grace and 
brilliancy in conversation ; when deprived of 
the excitement of an admiring world, his 
spirits flagged, and the very power of bis 
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intellect seined suspended. Skilled in every 
accomplisbmenty and well informed upon 
every topic which might make an eflFect in 
the world, by the least exertion he could 
at any time throw into the shade even those 
with whose real solidity of character he could 
not have measured himself, had they met 
upon more equal terms. Supported, however, 
by the applause of society, and the certainty 
of success, the brilliant and fascinating Gerald 
De Grey stood unrivalled, particularly in 
those circles where superficial attainments 
and the frivolity of ignorance so plentifully 
abound, that a very much smaller proportion 
of talent than he possessed, backed by well 
managed assurance and tact, is quite certain 
of reigning with undisputed sway. 

The arbiter of fashion, the idol of those 
coteries where real worth is undervalued, in 
proportion as its presence becomes irksome, 
the handsome and fascinating Gerald glittered^ 
along the surface of the world, and knew no 
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happiness apart from excitement. With strong, 
but evanescent passions, he never scrupled to 
sacrifice all to the momentary gratification 
of whatever was his predominant fiincy. Once 
attained, every thing was successively thrown 
by as valueless; while the only permanent 
feelings of his breast were a craving for 
admiration, and an inveterate love of play. 
To satisfy these inclinations he hesitated not 
to descend to the lowest grades of society, 
and to involve all who had the misfortune 
to be connected with him in distress and 
poverty. 

With such habits it is not to be supposed 
that the retirement of domestic life could be 
otherwise than distasteful. To Gerald it was 
irritating to such a degree that, had it not 
been for the vanity which prevented his ever 
departing from gentlemanlike habits, poor 
Florence must have already had more serious 
ground of complaint. But upon this point 
he was ever upon his guard. He could not 
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have borne that a woman should have had 
it in her power to pronounce him ill-bred 
or brutal. No harsh words or rude expres- 
sions ever escaped him. He knew well that 
a woman's heart may be broken without 
violence, that to give way to passion would 
be ungentlemanlike, and he was a perfect 
adept in the cold and biting sarcasm, the 
implied contempt and insinuated reproach, 
before which the sensitive heart withers un- 
seen, and finding no tangible point whereon 
to vent its sense of injustice, silently weeps, 
itself away. 

The deeper shades in the character of him 
whom she had so blindly chosen, were stHl 
a mystery to Florence ; but too soon had 
she felt with anguish that her views of 
happiness differed materially from those of 
her husband. The rapture of his passion 
had already subsided, and poor Florence 
shuddered as the words of her father's letter 
recurred to her. " The moment he is tired 
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of you he will neglect, perhaps, ill-use you." 
Was not the first part of the prophecy already 
fulfilled ? And how soon might not the latter 
begin to be realised? "Never, oh never!" 
would Florence exclaim, as in her solitude 
she sat ruminating over past events and 
present discomfort ; ''No man could ill- 
treat a woman so devoted to him as I am, 
one who has sacrificed all for hb sake — it 
is impossible." 

Poor Florence! she had yet to learn what 
a man can do, and yet stand high in the 
cold world*s favour ; how he may blight and 
Wither the heart that trusted him, and twined 
r^und his own for its very existence, till the 
support failed, and it sunk to the earth, and 
was trampled under foot. How it may fade 
and pass away for ever, and yet he who has 
caused its sorrow even to death, still " go 
on his way rejoicing," and be welcomed with 
the same bright smile and honeyed word as 
before ! 
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For some time the life of Florence con- 
tinued very nearly the same. Inspired by 
her love, the tact and steadiness she displayed 
in adapting herself to her new situation^ could 
not have failed to have won the respect of 
any one with better feelings than Gerald. 
Eveiy thing she could think of, that might 
administer to his comfort, was eagerly adopted 
by her. She trembled each day lest she 
should perceive the smallest difference in his 
manner from what it had been on the pre- 
ceding one. If his love did not increase, 
her chief hope was that it might, at least, 
not become weaker. She felt the unbounded 
confidence which she had once placed in him 
was checked, and she did not dare to try 
and revive it for fear of destroying what 
remained. 

Florence's life was like that of one who 
stands with a precipice on either side of him. 
Struggling to maintain her ground she dared 
not advance and could not recede. 
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Another evil attendant upon their position 
began speedily to be felt, and poverty was 
now the prevailing topic of conversation 
whenever Gerald was present. He appeared 
every day to grow more and more discon* 
tented, and often did poor Florence long for 
a less soft tone and a more natural demon- 
stration of vexation when listening to his 
complaints of his father's parsimony and his 
own straitened resources. 

Florence eagerly made the only sacrifice 
in her power; she dismissed her maid, and 
forbore even to supply herself with many 
positive necessaries. She would have starved 
without a murmur, could it have given plea- 
sure to him she loved; and, though Gerald 
often thanked her in the sweetest tones and 
most flattering manner for the self-denial 
she practised, yet he continued his own career 
of extravagance, and heeded not the privations 
which the noble-minded Florence imposed 

b2 - 
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upon herself rather than deprive him of the 
most trifling sum of money. 

But this made no difierence in Oerald's 
conduct. He was accustomed to be waited 
upon, and considered; and the exigeance of 
his nature was such, that he looked upon it 
to be no more than he deserved. But vain 
was all the economy which poor Florence 
practised ; and, at length, it was agreed that 
they should seek some less expensive place 
of residence ; and Gerald, though not without 
apparent reluctance^ consented to the timidly 
expressed wish of Florence, that it should 
be at some little distance from the town. 

" We shall be so happy, dear Gerald, when 
we are settled quietly in the country," said 
Florence one morning, as, at the end of a 
long conversation upon the subject, Gerald 
rose to depart, and stood for a moment with 
his hat on, examining himself in the looking- 
glass. 
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''/ shall lose, at least, two hours a-day 
going in and out of Paris," thought he; but 
he appeared readily to assent to the affec- 
tionate remark of his wife ; and, smiling 
graciously, quitted the room. 



CHAPTER II. 



Some time elapsed before any place could be 
discovered that appeared likely to suit the 
fastidious taste of Mr. De Grey. It was diffi- 
cult to combine comfort with the rigid economy 
which he every day endeavoured to impress 
upon Florence as a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity. 

At length a small and vine-covered cottage 
near Neuilly was fixed upon as their temporary 
residence, and Florence, delighted at the pos- 
sibility of being useful, immediately began to 
arrange every thing with a view of making it 
as comfortable as possible to Gerald. It was 
so small that when the prettiest of the rooms 
had been selected for his dressing-room, she 
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found that beyond one person who must un- 
dertake every thing, she conld not manage to 
have any servants. 

An old woman r^ommended by one of the 
neighbours soon presented herself, and Flo- 
rence, for the first time in her life, was initiated 
into the mysteries of housekeeping, a branch 
of education for 'the most part totally and very 
reprehensibly neglebted by parents in the 
position of those of Florence. 

It is a lamentable fiict that while a fashion- 
able mother would feel disgraced to own that 
her daughters could neither play, dance, nor 
speak French, she never bestows a thought 
upon their utter ignorance of all that it most 
concerns a woman to know who intends to 
conduce to the welfare and comfort of the man 
she marries. But indeed such a thought would 
be far beneath the dignity of the numerous 
race of speculating daughters, and of their 
match-making mothers, who are continually 
struggling for supremacy in society. A few 
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superficial accomplishments iare by them de- 
nominated *' education," and in their opinion 
it signifies very little^ provided their daughters 
make what is called a good match, whether 
they are or are not competent to the regulation 
of a family and establishment. The most 
praiseworthy amongst them perhaps conde- 
scends to pay the bills which "are brought to 
her once a month ; as, safely ensconced in her 
boudoir, an officious housekeeper places them 
before her, and makes some specious remark 
upon the superiority of her own domestic 
economy, and the lady — who understands 
about as much of arithmetic, the various prices 
of things, and the relative proportions of what 
is, and what ought to have been the consump- 
tion of each article, as she does of algebra — 
looks at the figures with a perplexed air, and 
in a moment afterwards hands over the sum 
demanded to the expectant keeper of stores, 
who has been smoothing down her apron and 
pretending to look out of the window, all the 
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time in agony lest her mistress should by any 
chance understand what she was affecting to 
look oyer, and who, having escaped detection, 
bustles off with her books to count her own 
profits, and declare in the housekeeper's room 
that her mistress " is quite the lady" in her 
way of settling her accounts. 

The lady, on the other hand, is held up by 
her family and all its hangers-on as a pattern 
wife who '* understands every thing, and saves 
her husband all trouble in the management of 
his house." 

Unfortunately for Florence she had been 
one of the many who are brought up to be per- 
fectly useless ; and it was with a sensation of 
shame that she confessed to the good old 
Manette, whose questions sorely perplexed her 
mind, that she was utterly ignorant of every 
thing upon which her opinion had been asked. 

Manette was a kind-hearted, bustling old 
body, who never seemed to have occupation 
enough, and though she pitied Florence ex- 
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tremely for not knowing any thing of house- 
hold cares, yet as she piqued herself upon her 
thorough knowledge of such subjects, she was 
not a little proud of being able to instruct 
" the beautiful English lady ; " and charmed 
with the docility and readiness with which her 
pupil entered into her plans, and followed her 
advice, the good Manette, with the enthu- 
siasm of her country, immediately conceived 
the most violent friendship for the sweet 
stranger who so gratefully appreciated her 
services. Her helplessness, her isolated life, 
and the fervour of attachment with which she 
spoke of her husband, filled the busy brain of 
the Frenchwoman with a thousand surmises. 
There was something so uncommon, so roman- 
tic in that beautiful young creature being shut 
up in a lonely cottage, without servants, with- 
out friends — of course she could not be the 
trt/e of the handsome gentleman who spent the 
whole day away from her — that was out of 
the question ! 
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Manette, who^ in common with many others, 
founded her idea of individual character upon 
her own disposition and manners, very soon 
decided that as she never would have quietly 
allowed her Pierre to absent himself every day 
for as many hours as he pleased, and leave all 
the trouble of the household upon her shoul- 
ders, so of course Florence would have insisted 
upon Gerald's remaining at home, if not to 
work, at least to make some society for her, to 
order his own dinner, to walk with her, and 
undertake her commissions to the village. All 
this Manette felt she should have insisted upon, 
and it was very clear therefore, Florence did 
not possess what, not only in Manette's eyes, 
but in those of half her sex, is the dearest pri- 
vilege of a wife, that of having exactly their 
own way in every thing. 

But if Florence was not the wife of Gerald, 
who and what could she be ? This was a point 
upon which the Frenchwoman's sagacity was 
at fault. Florence had no fine dresses, no 
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jewels, no expensive tastes. She did not give 
herself airs^ nor lie in bed half the day, nor 
pine to spend every evening at a theatre ; 
neither was she slovenly and dirty at all times 
except when dressed in her best clothes. 
Manette, therefore, decided, that she could 
not be one of those many, whom she had seen 
in the course of her long life, come in the 
same questionable manner to seek a temporary 
seclusion in the vine-covered cottage of Neuilly. 

But Manette's doubts did not diminish the 
tender interest for Florence which from the 
first moment had filled her breast, and the 
kindness of the old Frenchwoman brought the 
first sentiment of pleasure which had gladdened 
the heart of Florence since she had left her 
home. It seemed that since there was one 
person in the world to care for her, she had 
more courage to bear up against the increasing 
anxiety with which the ways of her husband 
filled her mind. 

Now every morning, as soon as breakfast 
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was over, Gerald left the cottage to spend the 
day in Paris. At first there had been con- 
tinual excuses of things to be ordered, things 
that he could not do without, and Florence 
had only sighed and said nothing, for she had 
obtained a mastery over her own feelings suffi- 
ciently to enable her to adhere to her rule of 
implicit submission. But when at last they 
were comfortably settled, and she observed 
that his daily journey was still made, her 
patience began to give way under the sys- 
tematic neglect with which she was treated, 
and each morning as the sound of the cabriolet 
which came regularly to bear away her hus- 
band reached her ears, the sense of the unkind- 
ness which could thus, day after day, doom 
her to unbroken solitude, rushed upon her 
heart, and forced the burning tears from her 
eyes, 

" Will you not stay with me this one day, 
dear Gerald?" she asked at last, seeing that 
he was about to depart as usual. 
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'' I should be delighted/* he replied, in the 
sweetest tone imaginable, ^' bat I aoi positively 
obliged to go to Paris. I expect letters of the 
greatest importance from home." 

"Home!" echoed poor Florence with a 
shudder. *' Would that I could hear from 
home!" 

" I should have said England," observed 
Gerald, civilly correcting himself, but without 
taking any notice of the sorrowful words of 
Florence. 

" Do you ever hear of home, of my home?" 
said Florence passionately. " Tell me, dear 
Gerald, if you know how they are — my mother, 
do you know any thing of her? Tell me — the 
least, least thing," continued Florence bursting 
into tears, " will be so acceptable." 

" I do not know any thing," replied he, 
looking very much annoyed. " If I do hear 
from Cleaveden it is entirely on matters of 
business, for they never have forgiven, and 
never will forgive, my marriage. 
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This was false in ereiy way, for though 
grieyed beyond measure at the injury inflicted 
by their son upon his and their oldest friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. De Grey had formally renounced 
all communication with Sir William and Lady 
Brandon, Jn order that their doors might be 
open to Florence, whose worth they estimated 
too highly to allow them to think of yisiting 
the sins of their son upon her head. In vain 
had they interceded for her with her proud and 
angry father; and, despairing of success, they 
had more than once written to Gerald and to 
Florence herself to implore them to return, 
promising forgiveness if they would but make 
Cleaveden Abbey their home. These letters 
had been duly received and answered, as he 
thought fit, by Gerald ; but of course their ever 
having been written remained a profound 
secret to Florence, and every day the feeling of 
desertion and desolation grew stronger within 
her breast. 

" 1 am sorry,** observed Gerald, who was 
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growing yery ill-humoured, as he perceived 
that Florence still continued to weep as she 
sat by the window. " I am very sorry that 
you do not like this cottage. I should have 
thought that the pretty scenery would have 
pleased you, as you are so fond of drawing." 

" I do like it. I am very happy here," 
said Florence, going towards him ; ^^ but I 
cannot help thinking of home. I will try 
and draw something, however, if you wish 
it," she continued, seeing that a frown was 
gathering upon his brow ; " that is, if you 
will bring me materials, for I have nothing 
here of any kind." 

*^Of course, I will get you any thing you 
want. Why did you not mention it sooner? 
And some books — should you not like some 
books?" 

" Oh yes ! very much, will you choose some 
for me?" 

Gerald made the required promise, and 
departed ; and Florence watched with a tear- 
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fill eye till the last glimpse of the cabriolet 
had disappeared. 

The drawing things were brought; but the 
books were forgotten, which entailed the 
necessity of another expedition to town the 
next day, and so on until Florence, seeing 
that her wishes were of no avail, quietly 
gave up the point, and endeavoured to find 
occupation at home which might, at least for 
the moment, wean her mind from the unhappy 
thoughts upon which it now almost constantly 
dwelt. 



CHAPTER III. 



There were some very pretty views in the 
neighbourhood of the cottage; and for some 
days Florence occupied herself in taking 
sketches of the most attractive spots, from 
which she intended making a highly finished 
drawing. A hint from Manette had aroused 
all her energies, and she longed for the 
moment when, by the sale of her work, she 
might present Gerald with a considerable 
sum. 

Poor Florence ! she was as ignorant of the 
cold carelessness with which the cruel world 
looks down upon the work of an unknown 
artist; as she had been of the endless variety 
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of articles necessary for the wants of her little 
household until enlightened by the experience 
of Manette. But, upon the value of draw- 
ings the knowledge of Manette was not so 
accurate ; and, in the rapture of astonished 
ignorance with which she beheld the pro- 
ductions of Florence, the poor woman had 
led her to imagine that her talent might 
be made available for useful purposes. The 
delight of her heart, when she fancied she 
might at last do something that would really 
please Gerald, lent new spirits to Florence ; 
and, while the delusion lasted, she seemed 
to regain somewhat of her former buoyancy. 

One day, when accompanied by Manette, 
she had strolled farther from her home than 
usual, she had just paused to observe the 
singular beauty of an old cottage half hidden 
by the profusion of ivy and creep rs which 
clustered even over the roof, when her atten- 
tion was arrested by a figure which issued 
from its porch. It was that of a young girl, 

VOL. III. c 
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SO young that she scarcely seemed to have 
passed the agfe of childhood ; but yet the sor- 
row which was marked upon her countenance 
as she came nearer took from it somewhat of 
its extreme youth. She was rather tall and 
brilliantly fair ; perhaps, the lustre of her 
large black eyes and the rich masses of her 
dark hair might have caused the whiteness of 
her skin to be more apparent. Her dress did 
not betoken a higher grade than that of a 
peasant ; but the little boddice of black, laced 
with coloured ribands, was a holyday dress, 
and Florence soon remarked that sundry 
bows of faded riband, and leaves and flowers, 
were stuck at random upon her sleeves and 
bosom. Upon her head was a wreath of ever- 
greens, with here and there a flower entwined 
in the foliage ; and, as she walked slowly 
towards the little wicket which was at the 
end of the garden, she looked proudly upon 
her finery, and bowed and smiled as if in the 
act of meeting with some well-known friend. 
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As she reached the gate, some distant sound 
appeared to have caught her ear ; for she 
paused, and, T^ith uplifted head and parted lips, 
she laid her hand upon her heart, as if its 
throbbing prevented her hearing, and listened 
breathlessly for a few minutes. At last, with 
an air of disappointment, she seemed to give 
up the hope which had brought the bright 
flush of health to her cheek, and, as it faded 
to a still more ghastly hue than before, 
Florence could see the large tears fall slowly 
down her face. She uttered no complaint, 
but, with drooping head, took her way slowly 
towards the river, and Florence shuddered, 
as she marked the path which she had 
chosen ; for she saw that the light of reason 
did not guide her steps. 

" Who is she?" whispered Florence to 
Manette; "poor thing, had we not better 
follow her? The bank is very steep where 
she is walking. 

" Poor Isaline!" exclaimed Manette; "she 
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will not hurt herself. She has been insane 
now for many months. She was to have been 
married to Andr^ Leclerc, the handsomest 
youth in the village. They were to have been 
married early last spring; but a short time 
before the day, he was drowned accidentally 
upon the river. She lost her senses when 
she saw the. funeral, and was very violent 
at first ; but now, poor thing, she is quiet 
and harmless. She scarcely knows any one; 
but every day she makes a wreath of flowers, 
and puts on her prettiest things, and then 
she goes down the bank to the steps by the 
old oak-tree yonder, expecting to meet him. 
It was there she parted from her lover, and 
she thinks that he will come back to the 
same spot. And there she will sit, and weep 
and sing alternately, the whole day long; 
and the only way to comfort her, is to tell 
her he will soon come back." 

" Poor thing! how wretched!" said Flo- 
rence; " but, perhaps, it is an affliction sent 
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in mercy. She is not so miserable as if her 
senses had remained." 

The sadness with which Florence spoke 
touched the heart of Manette, who could 
not bear the thought which had latterly 
intruded upon her mind that Florence was 
not happy. 

'' Dear lady^ the Lord knows what is best 
for us. He will not give us more than we 
can bear. We all have our trials ; — but, 
shall we go down to the river? God help 
us," she continued, " poor, weak mortals, 
we never can tell what we may come to. A 
year ago, and there was not a prettier or a 
happier girl in the village than Isaline Dufour, 
and only look at her now ! *' 

''Has she any sisters? With whom does 
she live?" asked Florence. 

" Her poor mother is with her; but she 
is well-nigh heart-broken. She has only 
one other child, quite a young boy; but her 
daughter, she was her darling and her pride. 
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Ob! it is a heavy trial! But things might 
be worse than they are, as I often tell poor 
Madame Dufour; for she would never have 
held up her head, if that girl had come to 
shame, or married against her mother's will, 
as so many do." 

Florence only answered by a suppressed 
groan. It was not the first time that the words 
of the simple Manette had wrung her heart. 

In a few moments they came in sight of 
poor Isaline. A large oak-tree overhung the 
bank of the river, and some steps went down 
to the water's edge ; but a little sort of ter- 
race had been made, and a rude seat placed 
there by the kindness of the villagers, who 
often brought flowers and left them for the 
poor mad girl. Her only pleasure seemed 
to be to weave them into garlands and place 
them among her raven tresses, in the vain 
hope of pleasing the long expected one. 

She was busily employed in this manner 
when Florence, guided by Manette, ap- 
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proached quite close to her ; but so noise- 
lessly, that she did not appear aware of it, 
for the trunk of the tree concealed them from 
her view. 

"You had better speak to her at once," 
said Manette, softly, '* for she will very 
likely sit there all the day, and remember 
I have the dinner to get ready ; and," she 
continued, for the romance of poor Isaline's 
history had given way in the mind of Ma- 
nette to more substantial considerations, 
'' please, madam, to recollect that Mr. De 
Grrey complained yesterday the cutlets were 
not half done." 

*'Hush!" exclaimed Florence, whom even 
the mention of her husband's name could 
not attract, so deeply was her attention 
riveted by the unhappy being before her ; 
who, having finished her task, looked mourn- 
fully upon the water as she sung: — 
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isaline's song. 



The summer bloom is past and gone, 

The leaf fades on the tree ; 
But still I wander sad and lone, 
And weep, and watch for thee. 
I will twine me a wreath where the cypress grows, 

And the yew-trees shed their glootn ; 
For the wither'd leaves of the last sweet rose 
Lie on the summer's tomb. 
He is far away, 
And yet, each day 
They tell me, he'll come again ! 
" He'll come," they say, 
If I watch and pray ; 
But they weep, when I ask them " When?" 

They tell me that winter is coming soon, 
When the sweet birds hush their mirth ; 

That the frosty beam of the pale, cold moon 
Will shine on the snowdrop's birth. 
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But ihe song was hush'd, and the roses fled, 

And the cold frost came that day ; 
And the violet died on its fragrant bed, 
When my true love was borne away. 
In a land that's bright, 
With the gay sunlight ; 
They say that he dwells; — and there 
Nor grief, nor ill, 
His heart can chill ! 
But they weep, when I ask them " Where?" 

The voice of poor Isaline faltered as she 
sung; though at times a wild look of ani- 
mation shewn in her dark eyes ; but^ as she 
ceased, the stillness of the spot seemed to 
mock the faint gleam of hope which had 
hitherto sustained her, and leaning her head 
upon her hand she wept bitterly. 

Florence advanced gently, and taking 
her hand, spoke some words of kindness to 
her. The soft tone checked her grief, and 
looking up in the face of the stranger she 

c2 
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saw that tears stood in the eyes that beamed 
upon her. It is a strange thing that grief 
is comforted by the sight of another's woe. 
The magic of sympathy foand its way to 
the blighted mind, and poor Isaline threw 
her arms round the neck of Florence. 

" Do not weep, lady ; he will come 
again," she exclaimed, remembering the words 
by which her own sorrow was so often 
soothed. " Come and sit by me. There 
are flowers for a garland — will you make 
one? There is ivy, there is amaranth, and 
laurel! but no roses. They are all dead — - 
dead," said she, mournfully shaking her 
head. 

" They will come again, Isaline," said 
Florence, softly, " when the spring comes." 

'* Oh ! yes, — when Andrfe comes. He took 
them all away. Why do you weep? Have 
you lost your lover ? Mine will come again ! 
There — along that path. That is the way 
he will come. But I have waited long — oh ! 
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SO long!" exclaimed Isaline^ pressing her 
band to her brow, as if beMrildered by the 
attempt at recollection. 

" You will have patience a little longer, 
Isaline," said Florence, struggling to sup- 
press her tears. " You love your mother, 
do you not?" 

*^ My mother — yes — she gave me these 
flowers, and my new boddice ; see, is it not 
pretty? but your knots are the prettiest. — 
Did your mother tie them for you?" 

Poor Florence could not answer ; but she 
took off the blue riband which had attracted 
the poor girl's attention, and placed it on 
her bosom^ and Isaline smiled as she looked 
upon this accession to her finery. 

" Pray, madam, let us go back to the 
cottage," suggested the impatient Manette, 
who trembled lest this delay should be the 
means of bringing another imputation upon 
her skill in cookery. The day before Gerald 
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had been very sulky, and Florence looked 
more pale than usual. Manette had at- 
tributed it all to the fact of the cutlets hav- 
ing excited the disapprobation of Mr. De 
Grey. 

" I will come directly, good Manette ; but 
she seems comforted by my talking to her." 

" But you can come again to-morrow," 
said Manette. 

" Yes — yes, he will come again," repeated 
Isaline; and the look of abstraction which 
took possession of her countenance shewed 
that her thoughts had wandered far away. 
She did not even appear to know that she 
was alone ; when Florence having imprinted 
a kiss upon her pale cheek, glided from her 
side, and as she took the path which led 
back to the cottage, she could hear the sweet 
voice of the mourner, as she sat in her 
solitude, murmuring her sad song ; but ever- 
more the words " he will come again," uttered 
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With a wild tone of glee, gave token that 
the light of hope still shone through the 
gloom of that darkened mind. And Florence 
felt that there might be a state worse even 
than that of poor Isaline. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The life of Florence had been more happy 
since their arrival at the cottage. Gerald 
had appeared less gloomy ; and though his 
daily absence proved to her that his anxiety 
for her company had certainly not increased, 
she forbore to harass him upon the subject, 
and industriously applied herself to every 
occupation which she could devise to fill up 
the long hours of the day. 

The comparative state of calm in which 
some time had passed was, however, not 
destined to be of much longer duration ; for 
Gerald, who had latterly shewn a very de- 
cided distaste for Manette's cookery, one day 
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announced, after a worse dinner than usual, 
that be should in future dine in Paris, and 
drive out immediately afterwards to spend 
the evening at the cottage. 

He was, perhaps, justified in his condem- 
nation of Manette's skill, but that was not 
the only reason for his decision. Paris was 
very gay ; and he was not a little annoyed 
at being obliged to refuse endless invitations 
in order to return at a stated hour to his 
neglected wife ; and the more so as his prac- 
tice of doing this began to be observed, and 
his chief object was to keep the very exist- 
ence of Florence a secret. 

And for these reasons was she forced to 
submit to a lengthened solitude, and the 
mortification of feeling that a good dinner 
was preferred to her society! She began 
then to feel the misery of such limited means. 
She did not remark that Gerald always ap- 
peared to have a sufficient command of money 
to satisfy his own fancies, while the daily 
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tbeme of his conversation was the necessity 
of a rigid economy on her part. Florence - 
would not see any thing that was to the dis- 
advantage of her husband ; and, as economy 
appeared to be his object; she devoted her- 
self more and more to practise it in its most 
rigid form. 

Her drawing was almost completed ; and 
she looked forward to its sale as to a moment 
of exquisite delight. The day that it was 
finished she was in high spirits, and she 
watched the departure of Manette with her 
treasure with trembling anxiety. 

Manette arrived safely in Paris, and made 
her way to the house of an old friend^ a 
printseller. With feelings of pride the good 
woman produced the box in which she had 
deposited the drawing, and exhibited it to 
the eyes of the printseller, at the s&me time 
offering it to his acceptance at the price of 
twenty louis. What was her dismay when, 
after having done ample justice to the cor- 
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rectness of design and the beauty of the 
execution, he informed her that pencil-draw- 
ings were of no value in the trade, and that 
twenty francs was the utmost he could afford 
to give for It! 

Manette was quite overwhelmed with con- 
sternation ; but the idea of the disappoint- 
ment it would be to Florence was the chief 
source of her regret, and she sorrowfully 
prepared to return and administer what com- 
fort she could to " her beautiful English 
lady." On her way it occurred to her that 
perhaps other printsellers might be of a 
more liberal disposition ; but after a tedious 
day's walking, she found that the first offer 
had been the best, and she hurried towards 
home to recount to the young artist the sad 
downfall of her hopes. 

In the meantime Florence, as a little recom- 
pense for her services, had undertaken all 
Manette's usual avocations, and on her re- 
turn, she was not a little proud to find how 
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much her beautiful pupil had improved under 
her auspices. The pot au feu was going on 
exactly as it ought to have done — was neither 
too near, nor too far from the fire ; and Flo- 
rence had been to the village, laid in their 
little provision of coffee, bread, sugar, and 
all such things ; and as Manette put on her 
spectacles to examine the bills, she found 
that for once Florence had not paid too 
much for any thing. 

But Manette's pleasure was damped by the 
vivid disappointment which the failure of 
her scheme had excited in the mind of Flo- 
rence. Twenty francs seemed scarcely worth 
presenting to her husband ; and yet, perhaps, 
it would be well to take them, for then he 
would see how anxious she was to be of some 
use to him. 

But all these arrangements were over- 
turned by the unexpected arrival of Gerald 
at an unusually early hour, and his abrupt 
declaration of leaving Neuilly the next day, 
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and beginning the long deferred journey to 
Italy. 

The heart of Florence bounded as she 
pictured to herself the delight of taking such 
a journey with him whose society was so 
precious to her. At all events in travelling 
they could not be separated, and she should 
enjoy the delight of being all day by his side. 
But then she recollected Manette, her only 
friend, she was going to leave her, and yet 
she rejoiced; and Florence upbraided her- 
self with the ingratitude which had made 
her for a moment forget the kindness she 
had received from this humble creature. 
She was going to a strange place where none 
knew her. It might be long before she 
should again enjoy the same repose she had 
tasted in that lonely cottage. If she had 
not been happy, she had been less miserable 
than when shut up in her apartments in 
Paria; and for 'this she felt that she ought 
to have been more grateful. 
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With tears in her eyes, Florence went to 
announce the project of their immediate de- 
parture to Manette ; but she was not prepared 
for the burst of sorrow with which the poor 
woman received the intelligence. She had^ 
from the first, attached herself warmly to Flo- 
rence ; and it was with unaffected grief that 
she bewailed their approaching separation. 
But there was but little time for interchange 
of regret, for the necessity of making their 
hasty preparations kept both Florence and 
Manette constantly engaged. 

"What shall I do with these books, dear 
Gerald ?" asked Florence, as she displayed 
a whole row of pink and yellow volumes. 

" Oh ! I had bought those for you," replied 
he ; '* but you have not read them all, I see. 
Here are several volumes with the leaves 
uncut; almost all, I declare," he continued, 
taking up the others, which evidently had 
not been read. 

" I looked into them, but that sort of book 
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does not interest me particularly," replied 
Florence. 

•'Then you must be very difficult to please. 
I selected these books as the best productions 
of the first authors of the day. I cannot 
understand your not admiring them/* said 
Gerald, who was really surprised at the cold- 
ness of Florence upon the subject. 

•' I thought the writing beautiful, but it 
was the subjects which displeased me/* — dis- 
gusted she would have said, but she had 
grown afraid of differing openly in opinion 
from her husband. 

" What nonsense ! " exclaimed Gerald, 
who saw by the blush on the face of Florence 
the nature of her objections to the volumes 
he had chosen for her. •' It is all the pre- 
judice of an English education. Really, Flo- 
rence, now you are a married woman, such 
scruples are most foolish. It was very well 
while you were a girl; young ladies think 
it interesting to be over proper." 
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'^ I cannot feel differently because I am 
married, Gerald. If I did not think lightly 
of the duties of a wife beforehand, can 
you imagine that now I do iiot doubly 
feel their imperative nature? How, then, 
can I admire the sentiments of an author 
whose first object seems to scoff at the holi- 
ness of the tie that should be binding for 
ever ? " 

" I think you have taken the matter too 
seriously, my dear Florence. I do not 
know in which of these books marriage is 
scoffed at." 

'^ In all, more or less. If' not in plain 
words, it is by indirect approval of the 
neglect of its most sacred ordinances. There 
is not one of these stories where vice, if not 
actually supported, is not countenanced, by 
being admitted as a thing of course — a fashion 
in short." 

"Oh! that is oiily to give interest to the 
story. People would not read novels if 
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they were as flat and insipid as nursery 
tales," replied Gerald. 

" Without being insipid, they surely need 
not be immoral. No one can find pleasure 
in reading that sort of book." 

" You had better write one that may be 
a model, my dear Florence," said Gerald, 
with a sweet smile and a bitter sneer. 

''Alas! what right could I have to give 
advice to others?" said Florence, meekly. 

Whenever she did venture an opinion it 
generally provoked a tone in her husband's 
voice which seemed to wither her heart. 
More than once had their conversation taken 
this turn ; and Gerald was as much surprised 
as annoyed to find that Florence, who in 
general gave way before him, v^as, upon all 
serious points, stern and unyielding. His 
arguments might silence, but they neither 
convinced nor subdued her. It was not the 
first time that he had endeavoured to insinuate 
his own code of morality into her ear ; but the 
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miud of Florence was too pure to permit it to 
abide there. It passed from hjer thoughts^ and 
left no trace of where it had been. 

Gerald looked upon such extreme inno- 
cence with amazement. With the cold and 
shallow judgment of a depraved heart, he 
had imagined that because Florence had 
erred in one point, she would be equally lax 
upon all. 

Now that his fancy for her had in a great 
measure passed away, thoughts of the future 
became most perplexing. But one of the 
favourite maxims of Gerald was to let the 
future take care of itself; he therefore deter- 
mined not to allow the fears which occa- 
sionally disturbed his mind to make any 
serious impression upon him. This state 
of security had, however, given way to 
serious anxiety, when the intelligence of 
Antonio's sudden appearance at Brighton 
had reached him. Gerald had no desire to 
involve Lady Julia more than was necessary. 
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The cupidity of Antonio was too well known 
to him to allow him to doubt for a moment 
that he would endeavour to take advantage 
of her unprotected situation ; and he was 
prepared for the letter which he very soon 
afterwards received, containing a demand for 
a large sum of money. 

To supply this he had resource instantly 
to the gaming-table; and though for some 
time a run of adverse fortune had reduced 
him to the greatest distress, at length success 
crowned his efforts, and enabled him to 
'send to Lady Julia the means of extricating 
herself from the serious dilemma in which 
the menaces of Antonio had placed her. 

Relieved from this immediate annoyance, 
Gerald abandoned himself to his usual pur- 
suits as much as was in his power, and 
latterly had contrived, not only to spend the 
greatest part of the day away from the un- 
complaining Florence, but also to extend 
his absence to a late hour of the night. But 

VOL. III. D 
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this state of secarity was one day suddenly 
disturbed by the infornsation, which Lady 
Julia's letters conveyedy of the departure 
of her brother for Paris. 

Aware of Lord Marwood's almost chivalrous 
defence of his unhappy cousin, and his deter- 
mined alienation from his mother and sister, 
in consequence of their conduct towards her, 
Gerald immediately saw that nothing^ could 
be more unpleasant than to risk a meeting 
with him; and this had decided him, much 
to his annoyance, to quit Paris, and without 
giving any notice of his intentions to his 
friends, to go immediately to Italy. 



CHAPTER V. 

The preparations of Florence for her journey 
were 4BOon made ; and already Manette, whose 
attention was diverted from the fear of dis- 
pleasing Gerald, by the sorrow of losing her 
"liear English lady," had begun to turn her 
attention towards the manufacture of some 
dishes which might redeem her fame as an 
artist, when Mr. De Grey, entering the kitchen 
where she was busily employed, said some few 
flattering words to her in his most gracious tone, 
at the same time presenting her with a sum of 
money which, though not large, appeared to 
Manette, in the straitened circumstances in 
which she imagined him to be placed, as the 
outpourings of an unparalleled generosity. 
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" God preserve her!*' she ejaculated^ as she 
looked upon the retiring form of Gerald ; "no 
wonder that she loves him — was there ever 
such a smile, and such a voice ? why, I declare 
it has turned me quite topsy-turvy;" and 
Manette sat down to recover her composure. 
'^ But, after all, there is something about him 
I don't quite make out. I don't like a man 
who is never angry — it looks so sly. To be 
sure he was in a rage about the cutlets, and 
he said my omelettes were heavy — as if 
Manette had not been famous for her ome- 
lettes many a long day before he was bom. 
Those fine gentlemen are so full of fancies : ' 
but any day I had rather serve him than his 
valet, Monsieur Louis. A pretty fellow that 
is ; — if he had not the impudence to tell me my 
soup was no better than water, and that he 
could not BBi fricassee without truffles ! Well, 
to be sure! And that sweet young lady — 
God help her — that such an angel as she is 
should have got into trouble ! Poor child ! 
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she never found fault with any of my dishes ; 
though often her beautiful eyes have looked 
qaite red as she sat down to her lonely dinner. 
And all the long evenings too, alone. No — no 
— she can never be his wife ! She would not 
endure that/' said Manette, shaking her head. 
*' Well," she continued, as she scraped up the 
money Gerald had given her, '* she shall not 
shivcF in the cold for want of a warm shawl, 
as she has done lately, and never said a word 
about it. I '11 just put this in her own little 
box, with a word or two of advice from an old 
woman ; for I doubt not she will want it before 
long." 

And Manette bustled off to. carry her kind 
intentions into execution. 

As soon as Gerald had seen that every thing 
was in a forward state of preparation, he an- 
nounced to Florence that he was under the 
necessity of immediately returning to Paris. 

'* It is the last day, you know, before our 
journey, and I have so many things to do, you 
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most 9ot expect me till to-ynorrow moroi^g. 
Nay/' he added, obaenrmg the look of alarm 
which overspread the countenance of Florence, 
*^ yoa will not ^ afraid to stay here one night 
alone!" 

''No, I am not afraid, dear Gerald/* 9he 
replied, ''but I cannot bear to be away from 
you. I am yery nervous, and not well. Could 
you not manage to return? Surely iq the 
middle of the night you cannot have business, 
and you never come home till so late/* 

"It 19 quite impossible!" was Gerald's 
answer, with that chilling manner he so well 
knew how to assume. " One person can 
never be a judge of another's business, and 
it is impossible for me to return till to- 
morrow. You will have every thing ready 
very early, dearest," he added, suddenly as- 
suming a tone of tenderness; "but do not 
tire yourself-— I will leave Louis to assist 
Manette." 

" Oh, do not leavQ him ! I should be still 
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more miserable if yoa were quite alone — I 
should fancy something had happened to you. 
Do not leave him — he is always quarrelling 
with Manette» too ; and she has been so very 
kind to me." 

" I prefer his remaining here/' replied 
Gerald, with an air that at once told Florence 
how wrong she had been to urge her request ; 
and she saw her husband depart with a feeling 
of fear mingled with her sorrow, that added 
tenfold to her depression. 

Wearily the night passed orer, but morning 
only brought a fresh disappointment, when 
the carriage arrived, and instead of Gerald, 
brought a letter, requesting that Florence 
would meet him at an inn, about ten miles 
from Paris, where he promised to join her in 
the course of the morning. He gave no reason 
for his prolonged absence ; and Florence, 
trembling at the idea of going alone to a 
strange place, prepared to depart, according 
to the instructions she had -received. 
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''Good bye! God bless you! my good, kind 
Manette/' she exclaimed, as the poor woman 
stood with streaming eyes at the cottage door. 
'' I never shall forget your goodness to me. I. 
owe you a great deal of gratitude;" and the 
tears of Florence fell fast as she took the hand 
of M anette. 

" God preserve you, my sweet lady ! do not 
spoil your beautiful eyes with crying. Trust 
in God if any thing happens to make you un- 
happy ; and take care of your health. Do 
not forget your tisane^ and those cakes you 
like ; I made a few last night — you will find 
them in your little box.'' 

*' Thank you, dear Manette. Here are some 
ribands I have taken off my dress — they will 
please poor Isaline ; will you give them to 
her? I should like to have seen her once 
more. Manette, I have nothing fit to give 
you ; but I have put my drawing in your 
room. When I am gone, you will have more 
time ; and perhaps you will find some one 
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who will give you more than twenty francs 
for it." 

'^ I woald not sell it for a hundred, dear 
lady!" exclaimed Manette, with a hurst of 
weepiAg. '^ I will keep it till I die." 

"God hless you, Manettel — I must go/' 
said Florence, who could not bear to leave 
her humble friend ; and leaning down, she 
kissed the withered cheek of Manette, who, 
quite overcome, pressed her in her arms, im- 
ploring blessings upon her head from every 
saint she could think of. 

Florence hurried to the carriage and looked 
back until she could no longer see the kind face 
of poor Manette ; who returned to the lonely 
cottage to grieve over her loss; and having 
carefully shut up all the windows, went back 
to her monotonous existence in the village; 
and ever afterwards, as she endeavoured to 
enlighten the mind of her deaf old husband, 
Pierre, as to the wonderful fascination of her 
"beautiful English lady," she would shake 

d2 
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her head fiagacioufly, and '' hope she would 
come to no harm." 

Meanwhile, Florence had reached the inn ; 
and expecting every moment that her husband 
would join her, as he had promised, would 
not take off her travelling dress, nor suffer 
the carriage to be put up. But hour after 
hour passed away, and at length she yielded 
to the persuasions of Monsieur Louis, and 
consented to order some dinner ; and Louis, 
who it seemed was better acquainted with the 
habits of his master than Florence appeared 
to be, took upon himself to hint to the inn- 
keeper that probably they would remain there 
all night. 

Every time that the officious Frenchman 
bustled into the room, where she was keeping 
her solitary watch, poor Florence endeavoured 
to conceal her face from his view. She did 
not think of herself, but she could not bear 
that any one should imagine she was suffering 
from the conduct of her husband. She 
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trembled lest any one should think ill of 
him. 

It was very late before Florence would con- 
fess that she no longer expected Gterald's 
arrival ; but at length she retired to her 
room. As she looked round, the sense of 
desolation struck upon her heart; and she 
wept long and bitterly, as she sat by the 
dying embers of her wood fire. The flickering 
of the lamp warned her at length that the 
night was far advanced, and she hastened to 
undress and endeavour to seek some repose 
from her sorrow. 

As^ Florence opened the box which con- 
tained her dressing things, her eye fell upon 
a little packet addressed to her. It was poor 
Manette*s letter, inclosing the money Gerald 
had given her ; and as she read the kind 
and motherly advice which, though clothed in 
homely expressions, she felt to be the prompt- 
ings of a good and true heart, she pressed the 
note to her lips, and prayed for blessings upon 
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the head of the disinterested creature she had 
left ; and Florence felt comforted by the 
thought that she had one friend. 

Such kindness from a person in the station 
of Manette, is inexpressibly touching ; and the 
vivid impression which it had made upon the 
heart of Florence, enabled her to endure the 
suspense in which she remained till late on 
the following day, with somewhat more com- 
posure than at first ; and when, on Grerald's 
appearance, she forgot all her sorrow in the 
happiness of again beholding him, and rushing 
into his arms entreated of him to find some 
means of restoring the money to M anette, he 
was not sorry to be able, under pretence of 
entering into her views, to avoid the very dis- 
agreeable questions which he expected to have 
been asked. But Florence never returned to 
the subject of his absence ; and the next day, 
•with renewed spirits, as she found herself once 
more seated by his side, they were on their 
way to Italy. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Some time had elapsed since the memorable 
day of the shipwreck at Brighton, and still 
Mrs. Carmichael might have been seen pacing 
up and down the pier in the same faded pink 
bonnet; but it had been "done up" for the 
winter by Mrs. Martin, the cheap milliner, 
and, in its new proportions, appeared somewhat 
smaller, while a rim of black velvet, and 
trimmings of the same, made it look, as she 
told every body, " as good as new; " indeed, 
rather better, for the pink was so very pale, 
it would not fade as quickly as it had done at 
first. 
The winter was advancing, and Mrs. Car- 
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michael had made sundry other additions to 
her scanty attire, particularly a large scarlet 
and black shawl, which completely threw into 
the shade the delicate hue of her bonnet ; and 
the high winds continually proved to the be- 
holders that the prunella shoes had given place 
to a thick pair of leather boots trimmed with 
rabbit skin. 

The outward form, and taste in dress, of 
Mrs. Carmichael certainly might have been 
improved, but a kinder heart never beat in 
woman's breast, and, upon all occasions, her 
straightforward honesty was unshaken. Still as 
she, on one particular morning, hurried along 
towards her own home, a little smile of exult- 
ation might have been detected upon her face 
as she thought of what '' all the Carmichaels 
would say" when her nephew, Eustace Lor- 
raine, should have married an earl's daughter. 

Mrs. Carmichael had, for some time past, 
nursed in secret the idea of such an event ; 
but, on this morning, during a long and con- 
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fldential conversatioii with Bessy, she had 
satisfied herself that her suspicions were fully 
justified, and that, iji a very short time, she 
might hope that Mr. Eustace Lorraine would 
make his proposals in due form. It was a 
matter of great delight to her to find that 
Bessy looked forward to her Brother's mar- 
riage with evident pleasure. It appeared that 
Lady Julia bad fascinated the whole family, 
and Mrs. Carmichael hurried home to impart 
to Mrs. Joseph her firm conviction that all 
was goii^ on as well as possible. 

" Now, only think, my dear, what a grand 
thing it will be for the family! Oh! if my 
poor husband had but lived to see the day 
when his boy (as he used to call him) would 
be sou-iu-l&w to a countess, and brother to an 
earl ! But, after all, there is not a finer- 
looking young man in Brighton than Eustace !" 

" No ; when he drives up and down in that 
beautiful curricle, not a soul passes without 
turning to look at him. And Bessy, with her 
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sweet &ce ! Bat what will become of her if 
Eustace marries?" 

''Oh, she will liye with him just the same, 
of course," replied Mrs. Carmichael ; *' that 
house in Carlton Terrace is large enough to 
hold half a dozen families : there will be room 
for us all ! But the stairs are terribly steep. 
I must get Eustace to give me a room some- 
where on the ground-floor whenever I go to 
stay with them. I must get a new bonnet for 
the wedding!" concluded the old lady, as she 
took off her black and pink one, and turned it 
round and round in her hand. 

'^ Do you think Eustace has quite made up 
his mind to propose?*' inquired Mrs. Joseph. 

"Oh, quite ! at least, Bessy thinks so." 

'* But what reason has she for thinking so? 
— At least, what particular reason?" inquired 
Mrs. Joseph. 

** Oh, very good ones, indeed ! It seems he 
has talked several times lately about the im- 
propriety of a gentleman's paying any parti- 
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calar attention to a lady, unless he means to 
marry her ; and then, when he goes out, he 
always takes the first turn up towards her 
house ; and it was only yesterday he asked 
Bessy why she did not wear her hair in bands 
instead of curls? Now, you know, Lady Julia 
always wears bands, and that looks very 
like it." 

'' Like what ? '* asked Mrs. Joseph, who 
was somewhat obtuse ; *' Lady Julia's hair is 
dark." 

'' No, my dear, not the hair ; but all those 
things put together look very like it." 

Mrs. Joseph was prevented from asking any 

« 

more questions by the opening of the door, 
and Lady Dorothea Campbell entered the 
room. She had, latterly, condescended to 
visit Mrs. Carmichael ; but she never had 
been a very welcome guest to the old lady, 
who declared she always felt as uncomfortable 
as if she had had a bad night at whist, when- 
ever Lady Dorothea had been sitting with her. 
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*^ How do you do, Mrs. Carmichael ? " ez- 
daimed Lady Dorothea, with her most patron- 
izing air^ — '* and Mrs. Joseph ? I hope you 
are quite well, and your little girls ? " 

*' Thank you, quite well,'* replied Mrs, 
Joseph ; ** but I have only one little girl. 
Thomas is a boy, you know," said Mrs. Joseph, 
calmly, though she might have recollected that 
Lady Dorothea always made the same mistake 
about the children. 

**0h, so he is! Well, for my part, I was 
very glad to have nothing but sons. It re- 
quires a great deal of cleverness to educate a 
daughter properly.*' 

'* Indeed it does," said Mrs. Carmichael, 
with a sigh, as she recollected how little Nelly 
had screamed that morning. 

*' Is there any news to-day, Mrs. Carmi- 
chael ?" asked Lady Dorothea. 

*' Nothing very particular. I have only 
just been out to see Bessy's finery, which has. 
arrived from Paris. Dear me, what beautiful 
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things sba haa got 1 There i9 one blue relvet 
all over point-lace, that is grand enough for a 
qneen! Bessy will look very well in it,^*bltte 
suits her complexion ! " 

^' Rather heavy, I should think, for a girl, 
a velvet dress; and Miss Lorraine is so very 
short," observed Lady Dorothea, in a spiteful 
tone. 

** Yes, ma'am, but her purse is so very lon^," 
retorted Mrs. Carmichael, rather sharply. 
** For my part^ I am quite satisfied with dear 
Bessy's beauty. She is very handsome for an 
heiress ; most of them have such red noses !" 

Lady Dorothea, who though not an heiress, 
had a very red nose, looked at Mrs. Carmi- 
chael as if she longed to annihilate her, but 
the dauntless little woman went on with her 
knitting, and Mrs. Joseph, who was sorting 
some shades of worsted, took up the conver- 
sation, and remarked, in a quiet tone, that a 
fortune of two hundred thousand pounds 
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would entitle any woman to make a splendid 
marriage ; but she hoped that dear Bessy 
would not be in a hurry/' 

^'Oh!" said Lady Dorothea, '* I dare say 
she will do all that is right. She must be 
aware of the necessity of endeavouring to 
obtain a permanent place in good society ; 
but," she continued, seeing that Mrs. Carmi- 
chael gaye evident symptoms of coming again 
to the rescue, ^* it is a charming thing to see 
the attachment between her and her brother." 

'^ He is as fond of her as she deserves/* 
said Mrs. Carmichael ; ** every one who is any 
judge of what a girl ought to be, must admire 
Bessy Lorraine." 

''It is charming to see Mr. Lorraine's 
attentions," replied Lady Dorothea, rendered 
still more spiteful by the dignified manner in 
which the little woman with the faded bonnet 
and shabby grey gown had ventured to address 
her. '* I think girls who have the protection 
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of a brother are very lucky ; it places them in 
a more respectable light. Apropos — Does 
Lord Marwood intend coming to Brighton?" 

" Not that I know of/' said Mrs. Carmichael. 

*'0h! that is unfortunate — particularly at 
this moment." 

" Why at this moment « — and why is it 
unfortunate ? " inquired the matter - of-&ct 
Mrs. Joseph, who did not see that her sister- 
in-law was endeayouring to fortify herself 
against some new attack, and that in the agi- 
tation which Lady Dorothea had caused her, 
Mrs. Carmichael had dropped half the stitches 
of her knitting, and was working away upon 
three or four, which were all that remained 
upon her needle. 

" Why, you see, just at this moment there 
are some very unpleasant reports going about ; 
and Lord Marwood's presence might put a 
stop to them before any serious mischief 
occurs." 
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" Unpleasant reports ! about whom ? about 
what?" asked Mrs. Joseph. 

*^ Of course, it is quite confidential,'* said 
Lady Dorothea, in a lower tone ; ** but I fear 
our friend, Lady Julia Manvers, is not quite so 
prudent as she ought to be." 

'* Lady Julia !" involuntarily exclaimed Mrs. 
Carmichael, letting another stitch fall. 

" Yes ! — pray do not speak so loud ; it 
would be so very unpleasant, intimate as we 
are with them, to have the report traced to 
any of us ; but you might just contrive to 
give Lady Julia a hint about that man!" 

*• What man ?" asked Mrs. Carmichael, in a 
tone of terror ; and as the last stitch followed 
the others, she sat with her two long knitting- 
needles pointed towards Lady Dorothea, in a 
most menacing attitude. But Lady Dorothea, 
enchanted at having annoyed her, grew 
mysterious. 

'* Oh, nothing ! I dare say, after all, it is 
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only a mere flirtation ; girls who have lived so 
much abroad always learn all sorts of bad 
habits ; you know, foreighers think nothing of 
such things ! " 

" For Heaven's sake, what do you mean ? '* 
said Mrs., Carmichael^ in such an agony of 
excitement, that she was upon the point of 
con6ding all her hopes and fears to the insi- 
dious Lady Dorothea. 

'* Who' is the person talked of?" asked the 
, more collected Mrs. Joseph. 

'* Oh ! it is disagreeable — awkward — to 
mention names. But people do talk of an 
Italian count. It seems he has been heard 
to say that he knew her very intimately 
abroad. Altogether it looks odd; but, pray, 
do not mention it ; it is so unpleasant amongst 
friends to have things repeated. One cannot 
be too careful. Only just advise her quietly 
to take more care, and not to stay out so very 
late in the evenings.*' 

'^I am quite astonished!" began Mrs. Car- 
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michael ; but the door opened, and in walked 
a little^ spare woman , with yellow hair, and 
wrapped in the richest velvet and fur. 

" Ah, my dear Mrs. Bingham, how do you 
do ? " exclaimed Lady Dorothea. 

f* Quite well, thank you ; and Mrs. Carmi- 
chael, how is she ? and Mrs. Joseph, and 
jour dear little boys ?" 

" Quite well, thank you, ma'am ; but I 
have but one boy. Nelly is " 

" Ah, true ! — I forgot — I have such a bad 
memory ! " interrupted Mrs. Bingham ; ** but 
you .are not running away. Lady Dorothea?" 

" Yes, I must go ; w'e shall meet to-night 
at Lady Marwood's?" 

" Of course. I shall go early ; so, pray 
come in good time." 

'* Yes, the moment I have dined. We must 
make the most of our whist while we 
have it." 

"While we have it, indeed!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Bingham, significantly, as the door 
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closed upon Lady Dorothea. " Has it never 
occurred to you, my dear Mrs. Carmichael, 
that it is rather imprudent of Lady Marwood 
to play so high as guinea points, when they 
are in such very great distress ? " 

'' I did not know they were in distress," 
replied Mrs. Carmichael, beginning again to 
feel very uncomfortable. 

" Dear me ! shocking! — never heard of 
any thing like it ! — reduced to the last point !*' 
— and Mrs. Bingham shook her head. 

" Why, surely, Lady Marwood has a very 
fine jointure?" asked Mrs. Joseph. 

** What do you suppose it to be, «/ clear?" 
asked Mrs. Bingham. 

*' She told me herself she had three thou- 
sand a-year," replied Mrs. Carmichael. "And 
that is a very handsome fortune for a woman," 
she continued, as she thought of her own 
sayings out of six hundred per annum. 

*' Splendid poverty!" replied Mrs. Bingham, 

VOL. III. E 
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contemptuously, as she recollected, with de- 
lighty that a countess was obliged to esist 
upon a fourth of her own income. '* One 
might," she continued, " contrive to buy food 
with that pittance, but more would be im- 
possible. I do not wonder at their being in 
such difficulties, when I see the way they live ; 
but, at all events, they need not -do such 
shabby things. But perhaps Lady Marwood 
knows nothing about it all the time?'' 

"What do you mean, and what has hap- 
pened? Pray ,tell me," said poor Mrs. Car- 
michael, in despair at this seemed insinuation 
against her favourite Lady Julia. 

** In my opinion, it all comes of letting girls 
walk about by themselves. But, then, poor 
Lady Marwood, you know, never gets up till 
two. Yesterday evening I happened to be at 
a jeweller's (I won't mention names) ; it was 
just at dusk, and as I was in the back part of 
the shop I saw Lady Julia enter ; and though 
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I coughed twice, to shew I was there, she did 
not see me; and, taking a case of jewels from 
under her shawl, she offered them for sale." 

** Well, there is nothing wonderftil in that : 
perhaps they were old-fiishioned, or she was 
tired of them," observed Mrs. Joseph. 

'^ Ob, not at all ! for she told the man, 
when he said it would take some time to value 
them, that she must have the money by to-mor- 
row ; and when he said that it was totally im- 
possible, she insisted upon it, and said she must 
go to another jeweller: but be told her that 
would be quite useless, and recommended her to 
try and pledge them at a pawnbroker s shop, 
of which he ^ve her the direction. Now, 
think of a lady in a pawnbroker's shop ! *' 

** It sounds very odd, certainly ; but per- 
haps there is some good reason for it. I dare 
say the money was for some poor person, — 
Lady Julia is very charitable," observed 
Mrs. Joseph, kindly. 

Mrs. Carmichael was totally unable to an- 
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swer. Her sense of propriety was alarmed, 
and she was already meditating whether she 
should not make her way back to Mr. Eustace 
Lorraine's, and entreat of him to suspend his 
proposal till the truth or falsehood of these 
reports could be ascertained. She did ^ot 
mind about the money, but the story of the 
Italian count was shocking. What if Lady 
Julia should teach Bessy such things ? 

Poor Mrs. Carmichael, plunged in her own 
reflections, did not hear a word of the rest of 
Mrs. Bingham's conversation ; but when that 
lady, satisfied at having mortified the Carmi^ 
chaels, whom she disspised for their poverty, 
and injured Lady Marwood, whom she hated 
for her rank, rose to take her leave, Mrs. 
Carmichael^ who thought very seriously upon 
the matter, entreated her to recollect whether 
it was certainly Lady Julia Manvers whom 
she had seen. 

'^ I am as sure of it as that I stand here/' 
replied Mrs. Bingham j ^' but, pray, remem- . 
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ber that what I have said was in confidence. 
I have such a regard for Lady Marwood, that 
for worlds I would not be the means of circu- 
lating any report that might be injurious to 
her daughter!" 

^* Then why did you tell any one what you 
had heard in the shop?*' asked Mrs. Joseph, 
with great simplicity. 

'^ Why, you see, among such very intimate 
friends I think there should not be any secrets ; 
and then, as I had my suspicions upon a 
certain point, I could not| in honour, know 
any thing without telling you and my dear 
Mrs. Carmichael what I had heard. To do 
as one would be done by, is what I call true 
friendship ! " 

*^ We are much obliged to you, ma'am,*' 
said Mrs. Carmichael, drily. 

'* Yes, my dear friend, I can imagine your 
feelings," replied Mrs. Bingham, with a ten- 
der pressure of the little withered hand that 
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lay paasiydy oh the table. Good bye, my 
dear ma'am ; we shall meet to-night, of 
course. I quite feel for poor dear Lady Mar- 
wood. God bless you, my dear Mrs. Joseph ; 
give my love to your sweet little boys." 

** Thank you. Good morning ; but I have 
but one little -r- — . God bless me ! where are 
you going in such a hurry, Mary?" inquired 
Mrs. Joseph, as she beheld Mrs. Carmichael 
wrapping herself closely in the scarlet shawl. 

^^ To find out the truth of these stories, my 
dear," she replied. 

'' How foolish of you ! I dare say they are 
not true." • 

" Perhapa not," said Mrs. .Carmichael ; 
" but if they should be, or even any part of 
them, about that man, Eustace Lorraine shall 
never marry Lady Julia; — not even if she was 
a king's daughter." 

And with a look of decision, Mrs. Car- 
michael left the room. 



CHAPTJER VII. 



It was scarcely daylight when a figure might 
have been seen gliding along until it reached 
the most obscure part of the town of 3righton« 
But, early as it was, the steps xji that figure 
were anxioudy watched; and of this,. Lady 
Julia (for it was her) seemed to have &ome 
suspicion, for she looked back constantly, 
and at every turn stopped for a moment, and 
east an anxious glance around. It did not 
appear that any real ground of alarm existed, 
for she at length reached the low door of 
a, wretched - looking house ; and, having 
knocked, a dark face with the edges of a 
red cap just visible, appeared at an upper 
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window, and a querulous voice demanded her 
business. 

** I have business with the master of the 
house. I have something to sell/' replied 
Lady Julia^ in a low voice. 

"We don't buy here; but I'll let you in 
in a minute/' was the answer. 

The minute turned out to be a full quarter 
of an hour, and the agony in which the in- 
terval was passed by Lady Julia was intense. 
It was quite light before she could obtain 
admittance, and more than one person had 
already passed the street where she was wait- 
ing. At length the door opened. 

"Good Heavens! I cannot go in there!" 
she exclaimed, with horror, as the interior 
of the passage met her view, and the 
close, horrible air of the place filled her 
with disgust. " Have you no private 
room?" 

** There is one off the shop^ but this is the 
only way to it. Dear me, the place is quite 
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clean; it's only a few things we hung out 
to air last night." 

Wrapping her head in her veil. Lady Julia 
entered the door, and was almost stifled as 
she made her way through heaps of old 
clothes, and every sort of rubbish with which 
the passage was nearly choked up. 

** Heavens ! what a place ! Oh ! what is 
that?" exclaimed Lady Julia,' as a heavy 
sailor's jacket, which hung from the ceiling, 
struck against her face, and she felt almost 
smothered between the wet frieze and the 
smell of tobacco. 

'' Oh ! it 's only a few things we took last 
night rather late ; but be pleased to walk 
into the parlour." 

The parlour was a wretched nook which 
appeared to have been partitioned off from 
the shop, and Lady Julia sat down on a 
broken stool, and looked round at the ex- 
traordinary appearance the place presented. 
Before her was a little deal table covered 

e2 
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with a bit of faded green baize. A box with 
a square of glass in the top was placed upon 
it, the contents of which appeared to con- 
sist of a broken silver bread basket, some 
tarnished candlesticks, and spoons of the 
same mietal, a variety of coral necklaces, and 
others of blue and purple beads, some old 
watches, and sundry brooches and pins of 
mock jewellery. Around the walls were a 
few dingy pictures, some vases of coarse 
china, while above and below hung a quantity 
of old clothes, .presenting an endless variety of 
arms and legs in every coloured cloth, mingled 
with patchwork quilts and faded shawls. 

** You are sure there is no one here ? " she 
inquired ; and on receiving an answer in the 
negative, produced from beneath her shawl 
a case of jewels. 

"Do you give a good price for jewels?" 
she asked. 

^* How much might you expect?'' was the 
answer. 
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^* I want two hundred pounds/' she replied, 
hnrriedly. 

** Then, I am afraid you will not get it 
by these. The stones are not real." 

** Oh, yes ! they are eertainly real* They 
are family jewels/* she exclaimed, incautiously; 
*' they are worth three times that sum." 

f* They might be to those who bought them, 
but not to me. Where did you get them?*' 
he inquired, at the same time looking at her 
suspiciously. 

^* They are my own,'* replied Lady Julia, 
drawing her yeil nK»e closely over her face. 

The movement was not lost upon the man, 
who immediately inquired her name, saying 
it was against has rule to take things of value 
without knowing from whom they came. He 
was rather an honest pawnbroker. 

Lady Julia was in agony. Not knowing 
whether he had a right to demand it or not, 
she was upon the point of committing herself, 
when several persons entered the shop, and 
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the master of it begging of her to consider 
that it was quite impossible for him to give 
her more than a trifling sum, unless she could 
prove to him that she had a right to dis- 
pose of the jewels, left her to attend to his 
customers. 

" Why, this is as good as new," exclaimed 
a man with a very red face and very in- 
distinct articulation, who was leaning upon 
the counter. '^ Not more than two shillings ! 
It's a shame!" 

'' A shame to give it, you mean, for it to 
go to the gin-shop, and your poor wife 
starving; why, you're not sober now!" 

" Who says I 'm not sober?" exclaimed the 
man with a bullying air, and making an effort 
to stand very straight. " I '11 fight any man 
that says I'm not sober." 

** Come, come, no noise here. There are 
your two shillings, so be off." 

The pawnbroker urged him forward with 
a resolute arm ; and the man, with another 
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asseveration that he never was more sober in 
his life— which, perhaps, was true — quitted 

the shop. 

A pretty country girl stepped up to the 
counter, and blushed deeply as she received 
a little pencil-case and a long pair of gold 
ear-rings which she had come to redeem. 
Perhaps some cherished love-token ; and she 
smiled as she said,—'' I have worked day 
and night to get them back ; my poor 
mother's illness was a sad trial: but she is 
well now, thank God ! " 

'' I 'm glad to hear it, Mary ; " and the 
pawnbroker nodded kindly as the young girl 
withdrew. 

Some other demands were then disposed 
of; and the last person upon whom the im- 
patient eyes of Lady Julia rested, was a 
woman apparently in the last stage of wretch- 
edness. She held a sickly infant to her bosom 
with one hand, and with the other extended 
a tattered shawl, and the remains of a blanket 
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SO darned and patched that its original coloar 
could scarcely be discerned. 

*^ Only foarpence!*' she exclaimed, in a 
weak and hollow voice. ^*0h! for mercy's 
sake make it a shilling! It is all I have 
in the world, but my poor baby's clothes, 
and they must lay me in the grave before I 
part with them/' 

The meek voice of the poor woman touched 
the heart of the man. He looked out of the 
window to hide the tear that gathered in his 
eye ; but the snow gleamed white in the 
morning sun, and the beautiful tracery of the 
hard night's frost was still upon the panes of 
the little window. He turned and saw the 
wretched woman shivering in a thin cotton 
gown, evidently almost her only garment, 
and the faint moan of the dying infant came 
upon his ear. 

''Keep your things," said he, pushing 
them towards her; '^ and there is half-a-crown: 
you shall pay me when you grow richer." 
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The poor woman fell upon her knees, and 
amidat tears and sobs offered up the most 
fervent prayers for her benefiustor, who passed 
his hand across his eyes as he returned to the 
parlour. 

^' Do send that woman away," said Lady 
Julia, angrily : ** I am sure she is only an 
impostor." 

^^ Not as great a one as you are, I dare 
say/' ^id the pawnbroker to himself, as he 
resumed his scrutiny of the jewels. > 

** I wish you would say how much you will 
give me for them." 

^' If you will tell me who you are, or give 
me a written authority to sell them, perhaps 
I might offer you a larger sum; but I never 
take such things, as I only deal iu a small 
way, and might get into trouble. I could 
not a&rd to give you more than ten pounds 
unless I know more about them." 

Lady Julia was about to reply, when the 
door opened, and a man walked into the 
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shop. He looked cautiously round, and, 
seeing that it was empty^ advanced to the 
inner room, and putting his head in at the 
door, calmly fixed his eyes upon Lady Julia. 

It was Antonio. With trembling haste 
she concealed the jewel case, but not before 
its glittering contents had caught the quick 
eye of the Italian, and a malevolent grin 
passed over his sallow countenance. 

'' What do you want here?" asked the 
pawnbroker, rather sharply. 

*' Oh ! nothing. Only a trifle. I see you 
are busy^ so I will call again in about an 
hour;" and he withdrew. 

Lady Julia scarcely dared to breathe, until 
the closing of the outer door announced his 
departure ; but the state of trepidation into 
which the arrival of the stranger had thrown 
her was not lost upon the pawnbroker^ and, 
more than ever confirmed him in his. opinion 
that there was some secret about the jewels 
and the veiled lady, he again positively 
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refused to advance any more than the ten 
pounds he had preyiously offered, unless in- 
formed of the name of their possessor; and 
added, that even then he could give very 
little more for them as they were out of his 
line, and might, perhaps, involve him in some 
difficulty. 

Lady Julia, in despair, prepared to depart ; 
and as she passed- through the shop, which was 
now filled with people, she hastily scanned 
the iaces of all present, for the fear of again 
encountering Antonio rendered her almost 
powerless. But he was not to be seen ; on 
all sides squajUid misery, or hardened vice, 
seemed to characterise those present; and, 
between murmurs of despair, mingled with 
many a furious oath, and complaint of extor- 
tion. Lady Julia paused for an instant to look 
upon the placid &ce of the old pawnbroker, 
and to wonder how any human being could 
exist in an atmosphere where the fumes of 
gin and tobacco were subdued by the excessive 
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dirty not only of the people who entered, but 
the loftthsome nature of the contents of the 
room. And yet the Ust look which she 
caught of the old man's face, as he held 
some poor wretch's tattered garment to the 
light before he made an offer, was not only 
calm,, but happy ; and Lady Julia could almost 
hare envied him his feelings of tranquillity, 
as she quitted his den of abominations to 
return to her own perplexities. 

Her situation was embarrassing in the ex- 
treme. Having received from Mr. De Grey 
a sum whidi would have satisfied the avarice 
of any one less extortionate than Antonio, 
the latter had quitted Brighton, and for some 
time Lady Julia remained at peace. Within 
the last few days, however, he had re- 
appeared; and his demands had been of a 
nature so insolent and exorbitant that there 
appeared no possibility of her being aUe to 
purchase his absence, but at the expense of 
sacrificing the only set of jewels which she. 
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possessed* She had not anticipated the diffi- 
culty whicfh had presented itself, and was now 
totally at a loss how to proceed. 

As she quitted the pawnbroker's shop, she 
looked cautiously round. All appeared to be 
safe, and she determined to walk a little 
farther in the opposite direction before she 
returned homewards. She had not gone far 
when steps were heard approaching, and, 
dreading to look back, she quickened her 
pace until she had reached the putskirts of 
the to^a. Still the step sounded in her ear, 
but did not appear to gain upon her; and 
at last, hoping that she had been deceived 
by her fears, she turned short round, but 
nearly sunk to the earth as she found her- 
self within a few paces of Antonio. Making 
a violent e^ort to conceal her agitation, she 
advance4 towards him and said kindly, — 

** I am sorry that I have been disappointed 
9f the money I hoped to have got, but in a 
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few days I shall be able to obtain it. Until 
then, I beg yon will not give me the trouble 
of talking upon the subject." 

** Promises will not do any longer. I 
must have something more substantial, and 
that, too, this very day," replied the man, 
with an air of authority that startled Lady 
Julia. ^ 

"What do you mean by such insolence?" 
she cried. " Do you dare to doubt my 
word?" 

"No — nor your honour, lady ; though 
some might do so, if I was to tell all I 
know." 

Lady Julia, trembling from head to foot, 
hurried along the path, but her tormentor 
kept pace with her. 

"I hear," he continued, with increased 
impudence, " that there is a very rich gentle- 
man here that you are likely to marry. The 
good ne\^s brought me back directly. You 
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will have plenty of every thing booq, 80 you 
may as well give me those jewels that you 
carry beneath your shawL" 

*' I have no jewels. Begone, instantly!" 
exclaimed Lady Julia. 

** You did not leave those diamonds for 
the ten pounds I heard the man offer in 
that dirty hole where I saw you. You have 
them with you, and you shall give them!" 

Lady Julia looked round in fearful anxiety, 
but there was not any one in sight. Again 
she quickened her pace and went on. 

*^ You need not try to escape. I am not 
going to take them, though I might easily 
do so; but that would put me in danger. 
You shall ffive them to me, and with your 
own free will. Listen to me," he continued, 
and Lady Julia sickened as he laid his hand 
upon her arm, and said in a suppressed voice, 
which sounded to her ear Kke the hissing of 
a serpent; "There is your new lover, Mr, 

Lorraine — how will he like to hear the tale 
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Antonio can fell ? Remember the balcony — 
remember the wood at the end of the orange 
walk — remember the lo8t letters — they are 
in my keeping — remember — — " 

" Peace, insolent villain !" exclaimed Lady 
Julia, springing from him. 

** Villain!" he repeated, and a still darker 
scowl settled upon his face. But at this 
moment some one turned the corner of the 
street they had just entered. It was Mr. 
Lorraine. 

"Leave me instantly!" she exclaimed, her 
lips blanched with terror. 

*' Give me the jewels, or you have looked your 
last upon that gentleman," he replied quietly. 
'' I am poor, but we Italians love vengeance 
as well as gold. Choose between them." 

" Take the jewels," exclaimed Lady Julia, 
stopping suddenly ; <' and may my bitterest 
curse be upon you!" 

'* The saints forbid !" ejaculated the Italian, 
crossing himself ; and taking off his hat, he 
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made the most respectful bow to Lady Julia, 
who turned from him with a shudder; and, 
concealing the hatred and fury that swelled 
her bosom, she forced her trembling lips 
into a smile^ and advanced to meet Mr. 
Eustace Lorraine. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



As Florence proceeded on her journey, the 
recollection of the sorrows and uneasiness 
she had experienced during her residence 
at Neuilly gradually faded away. Her nature 
was not one of those which nurse the re- 
membrance of injury or neglect — ever ready 
on the first provocation to revive the subject in 
the shape of taunt and reproach to its author. 
Her generous heart forgave, and forbade her 
mind to dwell upon the past. An inferior na- 
ture would have writhed and fretted under the 
mortification of neglect ; but though Florence 
had felt it deeply, she readily forgave, even 
where forgiveness had been unasked ; and 
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tfae fervoQf of her lore found excutses for 
him who bad never shewn one moment's 
contrition for the uneasiness he had caused. 

Infstnated by the idolatry of her love for 
Gerald, Florence never entertained the sus- 
picion that there was any want of affection 
on his part. She chose rather to think that 
she had formed a wrong idea of the existence 
of married people, and that the fault lay in 
the exaiggerated expectations of exclusive 
attention and devoted companionship which 
her over- wrought fancy had imagined. De- 
lighted to have quieted the feelings of anxiety 
which had sometimes arisen in her breast, 
she resolved not to think again upon the 
subject, and gave herself up to the delight 
of her present position. 

It so happened that Gerald had nothing 
better to do while travelling than to attend 
to Florence ; and being freed from any im- 
mediate annoyance, he was in happier temper 
than usual. The fortnight, therefore, during 
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which their jouraey lasted, was to her the 
only really happy time she had known since 
her marriage. Gerald no longer refused to 
accompany her wherever she wished to go, 
and even stayed a day or two at different 
places, when he found that the beauty of any 
particular spot had made an impression upon 
her. 

To a casual observer it might have ap- 
peared that Gerald's attention sprung fr<mi 
affection ; but though his manner was de- 
voted and his expressions kind, no warmer 
feeling existed in his heart than the deferential 
civility of .a well-bred man to a beautiful 
woman ; and if at times a sentiment of gra- 
titude arose towards the lovely being who 
overwhelmed him with her fondness, it was 
quickly followed by an oppressive feeling 
of weariness, and of serious disquiet for the 
future. And thus, day after day they jour- 
neyed on, the one deceiving and the other 
deceived. 
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Venice had been the place fixed upon 
as their final abode. In former days Gerald 
had passed much of his time there, and he 
appeared to look forward with pleasure to 
revisiting the city. To Florence all was 
new and interesting; but could she have 
been assured of the constant society of him 
whose presence was so dear to her, she 
would gladly have passed her life in seclu- 
sion and obscurity. 

Upon their first arrival at Venice, she 
was filled with admiration and curiosity ; 
and for some days it appeared that Gerald 
shared the sensations of wonder and delight 
with which she gazed upon the scene before 
her. Their first care was to establish them- 
selves comfortably, as Gerald had announced 
his intention of remaiuing there for some 
time ; and before long they took possession 
of a suite of rooms in one of the old palaces, 
and Florence busied herself in arranging the 
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cumbrous articles of furniture with which 
the rooms were adorned. With the utmost 
ingenuity, she could give but little air of 
comfort to the desolate -looking apartments ; 
but as Gerald did not complain, she felt 
more than repaid for the trouble she had 
taken. 

As had been the case at Paris, Gerald 
appeared to have numerous acquaintances at 
Venice ; but among the many names which 
she heard, there was not one familiar to the 
ear of poor Florence, and she soon began to 
&el that the loss of Manette's society had 
been greater than she at first had imagined. 

Before long, the san^ difficulty which 

* 

had existed at Paris with regard to Gerald's 
e.yer being for a moment disengaged in the 
eaormngs^ appeared, to have revived. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he never had 
one instant's leisure, but the nature of his 
occupations was not even suspected by 
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Florence. Though astonished at his con-> 
stant absence, no thoaght of attempting to 
discover its c»ttse erer occurred to her. It 
is true that she did not know any body from 
whom she might hare inquired, but had the 
means been within her reach, it is probable 
that, except under circumstances of great, 
aggravation, she would not have availed her* 
self of them, for Florence still endeavoured 
to shut out from her mind the thought that 
Gerald could be undeserving of the love she 
bore him. 

With a courage worthy of a better reward, 
Florence resolutely laid down for herself a 
course of occupation which she strictly ad- 
hered to, for she remembered the dreadful 
depression from which she had suffered so 
much at Paris, and endeavoured to persuade 
herself that it had arisen chiefly from the 
sadden abandonment of her usual pursuits. 

When a person is fully determined to do 
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any thing, it is wonderful how immediately the 
means appear to be within their reach. Flo- 
reiice> who, while weakly yielding to her 
sorrow, imagined she had nothing to do, 
now found occupation in every thing. She 
resumed her studies of former days — her 
music, her drawing ; and often, when Ge- 
rald returned in the evening, she would 
fondly attempt to revive the interest he had 
formerly expressed in her improvement in 
some, and excellence in others, of her varied 
accomplishments. 

But the praise with which these efforts 
were rewarded was languid when compared 
to what it once had been, and the spirit of 
Florence sunk within her, chilled by the 
indifference of him she wished to please. If 
the, words themselves were courteous, the 
manner was cold with which they were ac- 
companied ; and words signify but little when 
the fond heart feels that the look or the tone 
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is wanting which once made the least of them 
precious. It is hard to sit and weep orer the 
remembrance of by-^ne days. When the 
world is bright and joyous around us, it is 
doubly trying to find that our heart is un* 
touched by a gladdening ray ; and tearful 
is the smile with which we try to chase away 
the gloom which weighs down our spirit when 
we helplessly grieve for the joy that is past, 
and turn to our present sorrow. 

The energy which had at first supported 
the spirits of Florence began - to give way 
before the continued trial which the coldness 
of her husband inflicted upon her ; but still 
she struggled against it, and in his presence 

* 

was cheerful and contented. 

Though an unkind word never escaped his 
lips, the increasing indifference of Gerald 
towards his unhappy victim had latterly be- 
come alarming, even to himself. The hours 
which he still forced himself to pass in her 
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eompany were ao irlLs^mQ, th^t with difficulty 
he could conceit tb^ wei^me^s whieb tbey 
caused to him. N<^t even tbe ^ituv^tion of 
Florence, who before many months might 
expect to be ^ mother, could rekindle the 
sated passion of him for whom she bad 
sacrificed so much. She sat before bim with 
the same sweet smile — the saine beauty, 
though perhaps less radiant ; and as he 
looked upon her, be bitterly curped the 
momentary infatuation which had involved 
him in a life of difficulty, from which it 
appeared every day more diCcult to extri- 
cate himself. 

The tenderness of Florence, instead of 
touching her husband's heart, increased the 
irritation of hi^ feelings. Had she reproached 
him, he might have retorted ; but, gentle and 
uncomplaining, she never by her manner 
afforded him; any pretext for quarrelling ; 
and as he could not pretend to believe that 
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she was happy, he endued in her presence 
an annoyance which was frequently risible 
in his manner as he gazed upon her pale 
cheek and languid smile. One word of love 
from his lips, and the smile would have bright* 
ened, and the soft cheek flushed with delight, 
fiut, latterly, Gerald had never spoken of love, 
and more than once openly expressed his dislike 
to sentimental conversations; and poor Flo- 
rence, with bursting heart, had listened in 
silence to his cold and cruel words. 

One evening, when he returned home, he 
found the room which Florence usually occu- 
pied deserted. He sat down before the table 
where she had been writing. It was covered 
with papers ; and as he looked carelessly over 
them, his eye fell upon some verses, and, 
more from curiosity than from any desire to 
know what had occupied her mind during 
her solitary hours, he read the following 

lines : — 

f2 
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MY OWN DBAR HOME. 
1. 

" My own dear home !" how I think of thee ! 

But all who are there, do they think of me ? 

My home with its loYed ones, all so dear, 

I write their names through the blinding tear. 

I haYe quitted for ever their joyous band, 

And far away in the strangers' land, 

I weep for the hours too quickly fled, 

As we mourn o'er the grave of the early dead. 

My dream of joy is gone — is past ; 

A dream too bright — it could not last : 

And the all of bliss that dwells with me, 

" My own dear home,*' is to think of thee. 

2. 

I think of thee, when at early dawn 

We joyed to see the startled fawn 
Through the waving fern so lightly bound, 
A fairy could scarce have caught the sound ; 
And the pheasant from out the covert spring, 
Loud whirring by on his golden wing ; 
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While the trembling hare from beneath our feet 

Flew gently off with her step so fleet ; 

And merrily then we sought her form, 

And laugh*d to find it soft and warm. 

No more can I feel such careless glee. 

I've parted, " my own dear home," from thee. 

3. 

I think of thee in that glorious hour 

When the western sky begins to pour 

Its dazzling flood of bumish'd light, 

Bathing the hills in purple bright, 

Till twilight softly steals along. 

And all is hush'd — e'en the last sweet song 

From the woods, with their wild-flowers gaily drest, 

Where the ring-dove has murmur'd herself to rest. 

I think of thee when all is still, 

And the world seems freed from care and ill. 

When the peaceful evening hour is come, 

I weep, for I'm far from *' my own dear home." 
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I think of thee still with love as foi^d, 
When winter has touch'd with his icy wand 
The deep blue tide of the glittering lake ; 
When the hungry redbreast comes to take 
His slender food from the window-sill, 
Warbling his thanks with note so shrill. 
When Nature in sleep so long has Iain, 
It seems as she never could wake again. 
In that death-like garb, do I love thee less 
Than when thou artdeck'd in thy May-day dress? 
Ah, no ! The moment can never come 
When I love thee less, " my own dear home." 

6. 

And when awakes the mom that tells, 

By the holy chime of its Sabbath-bells, 
That the blessed day of rest is come, 
How I think of thee, " my own dear home ! " 
I think of thy humble, quiet church, 
With its old yew-trees and its ivied porch ; 
And the dear ones who are kneeling there, 
Does my name mingle in their prayer ? 
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Do they think of her who, from their side 
Though aev^rd now, waa once their pride ? 
Once I knelt there — do their hearts ne'er trace 
A fancied form in that vacant place ? 
Oh, yea ! — I know that they pray for me. 
As I pray, ** my own dear home," for thee. 

6. 
My home t — oh ! how my heart doth cling 
To even the smallest passing thing 
That links itself with thought of thee : 
My joys are all in memory. 
For here, amidst the world, I stand. 
Like stranger lone, on a foreign strand. 
I gaze on the young, and bright, and proud, 
Then sickening turn from the chilling crowd ; 
And with desolate heart, I pass away 
From the haunts of the happy, the fair^ and gay ; 
For no look of loye is there for me; 
And my spirit mourns, and I weep for thee, 
My hon^. Alas I will the day ne'er come 
When I see thee once more, " my own dear home. 



ft 
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Vexation, mingled with anger, were the 
feelings uppermost in the breast of Gerald 
as he finished reading these lines. It was 
plain that Florence thought of her home 
with a love too deep to be easily eradicated. 
His countenance still betrayed the annoyance 
of his mind when she entered the room. One 
look told her that he was offended at some- 
thing, and she immediately divined the cause. 

" You must not be angry, dear Gerald," 
she exclaimed, as she seated herself beside 
him, *' if I am now and then a little home- 
sick. I have not been very well lately, but 
you know I am happy. Oh ! how could I 
be otherwise while you love me?" 

And, with playful tenderness, she kissed 
away the long curls that clustered over the 
beautiful brow of her husband. 

" Tell me," she continued, " do you like 
my verses?" 

"Oh, yes! — very well — very much," he 
replied, with an air of constraint; "but I 
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think you might find better occupation than 
writing poetry. I hate women who write !" 

" Why, you used to like it particulariy. Do 
you remember how, at dear Wandesford, you 
used to read over and over all that I wrote 7 I 
am sure once you did not think it wrong to 
write poetry." 

*' Once ! If there is an odious word, it is 
that word ' once.' As if people were always 
obliged to think exactly as they used to do. 
But," he added, seeing that Florence looked 
hurt and mortified, " I did not say it was 
wrong to write poetry, but merely that I think 
persons might employ their time better." 

" I will not write any more," said Florence, 
with the greatest softness ; and she imme- 
diately gathered up her papers and removed 
them from the table. " Nothing could give 
me pleasure if it annoyed you ;" and her 
sweet eyes glistened with tears as she raised 
them to the face of her husband. 

" Now pray, Florence, do not begin to talk 
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sentiment/' said, he, coldly. " You know how 
I hate it ! I am very hungry, too^ just now. 
Pray, what have you ordered for dinner?" 

To this interesting question be waited long 
for a reply; for, unable to bear the freezing 
tone in which he addressed her, Florence 
bad left the room. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It waa impossible for a nature deep and impas- 
sioned as that of Florence to resist the chilling 
influence of such conduct. Her spirits sunk 
beneath it^ and a listless state of despondency 
took the place of the energy she had called up, 
in the vain hope of pleasing one, who, it was 
evident, had no longer a desire to be pleased 
by her. She could not conceal from herself 
that her dream of happiness was over ; but 
still, madly clinging to every hope that seemed 
to promise a brighter future, she endeavoured 
to persuade herself that, when they should 
leave Venice, and once again have only each 
other to depend upon, she should regain her 
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ascendaucy over the fickle heart which now 
appeared to he completely alienated from her. 
Bat eyen this last hope was soon to be de- 
stroyed. For some time the life of Florence 
had been one of complete seclusion. Her re- 
luctance to go out alone increased every day ; 
and latterly she had contented herself with- 
walking up and down the long gallery of the 
palace in which they resided, and had seldom 
ventured to encounter the gay crowd which 
had at first attracted her attention as she lin- 
gered on the 'beautiful Piazza of St. Mark, 
listening to the gondolier's song, and watching 
the groups which collected to discuss the news 
or business of the day. But then Gerald had 
accompanied her. Now she rarely saw him, 
and every day he appeared to be more and more 
occupied ; though the nature of his amusements 
never transpired, and all that Florence knew 
of his associates was, that they were, for the 
most part, Italians: but none had ever been 
admitted to her presence, nor had Gerald even 
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expressed a wbh that she should become ac- 
quainted with them. 

There were moments when a feeling of curi- 
osity entered the mind of Florence to know 
what could be the nature of the occupation 
which daily drew Gerald from his home ; but 
her innocent mind never entertained the idea 
that any guilt could prove an attraction to him. 
She was soon destined to be undeceived. 

Hitherto, however ungracious might have 
been the manner of her husband, still it had 
ever been marked by a certain degree of defer- 
ence and attention. Though he absented him- 
self during the whole of the morning, he always 
had returned to dinner ; and the alarm of Flo- 
rence was not a little excited, when, one day, 
the accustomed hour passed by, and he did not 
appear. 

. All that night did Florence watch for her 
husband, but in vain. He did not return, and 
as the cold light of the early dawn glimmered 
upon the water before her eyes, the heart of 
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Florence died within her as she contemplilfed 
the possibility of any accident having occurred. 
The thought was too horrible for endurance, 
and humbly, on her knees, did she pray for 
strength to cast it from her ; bat still it re- 
turaed, and as the day came on, and hoar after 
hour sounded upon her ear, her feelings grew 
too agonizing even for the relief of tears. 

Another day was added to the first, again 
the shades of night descended upon the city, 
and still keeping her lonely watch, sat the un- 
happy Florence. . Excited by the grief she had 
experienced for so many hours, her mind be- 
came filled with fanciful terrors. The large 
and gloomy apartments seemed peopled with 
spectres, and the tapestried figures assumed 

living shapes of the most distorted and fearful 
proportions. 

In vain Florence tried to shake off these im- 
pressions. She walked rapidly up and down 
the room, but the noise of her own footsteps 
appalled her, and she found it impossible to 
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endure the dismal solitude of the place. A 
vague feeling of hope that some lucky chance 
would guide her to the side of him she sought 
prompted her to leave the house ; and, throw- 
ing a cloak round her, she quitted the palace, 
and following the windings of the alley, without 
other guide than her own impatience, she at 
length found herself in the Piazza of St. Mark, 
which she immediately recognised. 

But how different an appearance did that 
spot now present from that which it had 
hitherto worn to the eye of Florence ! She had 
only seen it in the daytime. Now it was almost 
deserted. Though the moon shone brightly 
on the gilded^ domies, and the tapering spires 
might be distinctly traced against the starlit 
sky, a bitter wind swept across the open space, 
and the only figures which the anxious glance 
of Florence could discern were those of some 
few strangers, closely wrapped in their mantles 
hurrying past, as if flying from the wintry air ; 
while, here and there, the hooded form of a 
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sister of one of those orders whose pecaliar 
province it is to devote themselves to'charitable 
offices, braving the inclemency of the night for 
the sake of her high duty, glided on with noise- 
less step, her little basket on her arm, to where 
the expectant invalid watched anxiously for 
the soothing of her soft and holy words. 

Vainly did the searching look of Florence 
scan each figure as it appeared. The form she 
sought came not ; and the hope with which she 
had repaired to the spot died within her. With 
a trembling step she continued her fruitless 
walky but, after a ff w turns, a faintness came 
over her limbs. Unprotected, deserted in this 
strange place, the sense of her misery became 
too strong for resistance ; and leaning against 
a pillar, she wept aloud, as she feebly called 
upon her husband's name. 

So deep was her despair, that for some time 
she did not perceive that a figure, which had 
passed and repassed continually before her, 
now stood still at her side. When she first 
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became aware of its presence, she started in 
affright ; bat a feeling of comfort found its way 
to her heart, as she saw that the stranger was 
a woman, and the black cloak and hood shewed 
that she belonged to a religions order. With 
hands folded on her breast, the nun waited 
patiently until the Tiolence of sorrow under 
which Florence was suffering had somewhat 
abated. 

*' Lady," she said at length, and the tone of 
her sweet voice aroused the attention of Flo- 
rence, *' why do you weep so bitterly ? Whom 
do you seek ?" 

'^ I seek my husband. Alas! alas! he has 
left me!*' exclaimed Florence, again bursting 
into tears. 

*^ Say not so, sweet lady!" replied the nun, 
her own voice trembling with emotion, ** but 
trust in God and the Holy Virgin . There may 
be more bitter trials than the present, and we 
should pray, and not &int." 

"I have watched for two days. I am weary 
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— I am weak," replied Florence, in a sabdued 
tone. ''My husband! OGod! where is he?** 

** Lady,** said the nun, and as she took the 
band of Florence^ her own trembled as it 
pressed that of the monmer, '^ who is your 
husband ? he whom you ealled Gerald ? Is it 
Gerald De Grey — ^the young Englishman, who 
has dwelt for some time past at the Manfredi 
Palace?" 

" The same. Oh ! he is my husband — ^^my 
. own — my beloved Gerald! Where is he? say 
he is safe, and I will worship you.'* 

** Worship is not for mortals," said the nun, 
sternly. '^ But he is safe — he lives, and is 
well," she added quickly, in pity for the suf- 
ferings of the unhappy wife. 

*' Thank God!" exclaimed Florence, clasp- 
ing her hands passionately, — "and you, oh, 
bless you ! may Heaven bless you for your 
. words! But tell me how-you know him." 

** I have seen him — and more than once I 
have seen you with him ; it is some weeks since 
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you liave been in Venice : when you fitet came, 
you visited St. Mark's. It was there I saw 
yoQ, and learned that yon were the wife of him 
I had known in early days.** 

^' You knew him ? Then you cannot be mis- 
taken," exclaimed Florence. ''He has been 
here a great deal. Bat tell me how you know 
he is well ? and how you know where he now 
is?" 

** We know all that passes within the city," 
replied the nun. ''The humble ministers of 
God^s nerey, the palace of the noble is as 
open to iiB as the hoyel of the poor ; the bed of 
death as the still more appalling haunt of pro- 
sperous yice. All scenes come under our view, 
and the hope of being useful does not allow us 
to shrink eveik firom the most loathsome." 

The solemn tone of that young and sweet 
voice struck upon the heart of Florence, and a 
fearful foreboding of evil again filled her breast. 

" You said yon knew my husband. Oh, 

VOL. III. o 
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if you have pity for my sorrow, take me to 
him ! Let me see him again !" 

'^ Lady, you know not what you ask. Return 
to your home, and be comforted." 

*• Not till I have seen him, I cannot — I will 
not return ! Oh, take me to him ! I cannot 
bear my thoughts! Have pity on me!" and 
Florence knelt before the stranger^ and raised 
her hands in supplication. 

** Holy Mother of God, forgive her!" ex- 
claimed the nun, rapidly crossing herself, as 
she endeavoured to raise the unhappy being 
from the cold stones on which she had sunk, 
^' Lady, — dear lady, it is sinful to grieve thus, 
and to kneel before one of mortal form." 

"Take me to my husband!" repeated Flo- 
rence, distractedly. '^ Let me but see him — 
but know that he lives, and I will die happy ! " 

" Are you prepared," said the nun, solemnly, 
" for what you may see?" 

" I am prepared for any thing," replied Flo- 
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rence, with an air of decision which deceived 
her hearer ; ^* I shall he better after I have seen 
him/' 

** Follow me then, and may God strengthen 
you ! Lift up your heart to Him, for He will 
comfort you when none beside are able to 
afford consolation/' 

Florence bowed her head in silence ; but she 
was still, far from that holy state of meekness 
which endures without a murmur; and though 
she prayed and endeavoured to submit, her 
rebellious heart could not subdue the violence 
of earthly passion ; and it was with more of 
despair than resignation that she followed the 
counsel of her new guide. 

With a noiseless step, the nun led the way 
through several of the winding alleys which 
Florence had already passed. A gondola 
waited at the foot of a broad marble staircase ; 
and giving some rapid direction to the shiver- 
ing gondolier, tKe nun assisted Florence to 
enter it ; and before they had reached the place 
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of their destination, a cordial which she adzni- 
nistered to her fainting companion had some- 
what revived her strength. But vain were all 
her endeavours to persuade her t6 return to 
her home. A fixed determination seemed to 
have entered the mind of Florence, and nerved 
her for the coming interview. 

Leaving the gondola, they proceeded a short 
distance on foot, and stopped hen^eath the 
marble^-encrusted walls of one of the finest of 
the palaces with which Venice abounds. Once 
again, the gentle voice of the nun urged her 
companion to desist from her undertaking; 
but an impatient gesture was all the answer 
she could obtain ; and slowly ascending the 
steps, a door, which opened upon the balcony, 
gave way before her light touchy and they 
found themselves in a long corridor, so dimly 
lighted that Florence could only just discern 
the rich mosaic of the floor on which they trod, 
and see that the gilt and panelled walls were 
hung with splendid portraits. At the far end 
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was another gallery, which appeared smaller 
and less rich in decoration than the first ; and, 
upon entering it, the nan cautiously raised the 
sash of one of the windows, and stepping out 
upon t|ie broad marble balcony, motioned to 
Florence to follow her, and immediately closed 
the window through which they had passed* 

The waves glittered far beneath their feet^ 
and a dizziness came over the senses of Flo* 
rence as she saw at what a height they stood : 
but a bright stream of light caught her eye, as 
they turned round the comer of the palace ; 
and in another moment the whole of the scene 
within was presented to the View of the as-^ 
tonished and agonized wife. She uttered no 
cry ; but the groan of misery she struggled to 
suppress reached the ear of her companion, 
who, passing her arm round her waist, again 
whispered to her an earnest entreaty to leave 
the spot and return home. 

In a few minutes Florence was able to 
speak ; and the mild firmness with which she 
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still urged her wish of remaining was no longer 
opposed by the nun ; and soon they appeared 
to have changed places, for the Sister of 
Charity was weeping bitterly, while Florence, 
with a tearless eye, gazed upon the scene 
before her. 



CHAPTER X. 



The window, near which Florence stood, 
commanded a full view of nearly the whole 
of a room of magnificent proportions. The 
lofty ceiling presented to the eye a saccession 
of beautiful paintings, and was divided into 
compartments finished with exquisite skill, 
which, as well as the frieze and cornice, 
were richly gilt, terminating in each comer 
in a group of figures in bold relief. From 
the centre of the ceiling hung a chandelier 
of crystal, relieving, by its transparency, the 
gorgeousness of the walls which were panelled 
with brocade, the pattern of which was in 
rich crimson velvet on a ground of gold. 
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while, along the sides of the splendid mirrors 
which reached to the full height of the 
room, were branches, curiously twisted, hold- 
ing innumerable lights, and which, rising one 
above another, gave a soft, yet brilliant, glow 
to all around. The cushions of the chairs 
and sofas were of the richest materials ; while 
some tables, which stood near them, had 
loose coyerings of pUun velvet, embroidered 
round the borders with flowers of varied hues, 
mingled with gcdd and silver threads, with 
a deep fringe of gold sweeping the ground 
beneath. 

The centre of this large room was com- 
pletely filled with persons of both sexes, 
nearly all engaged in some game of chance ; 
and at the far end was a long table covered 
with refreshments, at which sat some few 
more indifferent than the rest to the allure- 
ments of play, and to whom the attendants, 
in rich liveries, supplied a profusion of the 
choicest wines> 
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Luxury in its most gorgeous and s^doctiTe 
form glittered on all sides in that splendid 
room ; but all, except the brilliant light which 
revealed erery look to her view, was un- 
noticed by the miserable wife, who, with 
helpless and aching heart, saw in that crowd 
but one countenance familial* to her eye. It 
was that of Gerald ; but, deeply as his absence 
had been deplored, Florence now felt that 
what she had before suffered was as a light 
sorrow compared to the anguish of beholding 
him in his present position. 

At a table, somewhat larger than any of 
the others, was collected a group who ap- 
peared to bo the chief players in the room. 
With the exception of Gerald, it was com- 
posed entirely of Italians. The intensity of 
expression depicted upon the varied conn- 
tenances around that table, was sufficient to 
prore to Florence the terrible and degrad- 
ing influence of that vice of which she 

o2 
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had hitherto heard but a vague and feeble 
report. 

There might have been seen some of every 
grade in the art of gambling, firom him who 
studied it as a science to those who pursued 
it merely as a temporary excitement. On 
one side might have been marked the prac- 
tised gamester, with steady hand and cautious 
glance, noting, as it were, every chance the 
knowledge of which might be made available ; 
while, on the other, stood the young beginner, 
with careless jest or hasty oath, losing and 
winning alternately, and scarcely knowing 
how or why. 

Near him, sat one with haggard counte- 
nance, upon which, though hitherto com- 
paratively calm, now shone the ghastly and 
terrible look of despair as the last piece of 
gold from before him was mercilessly swept 
away, and its jingling sound against the rake 
announced to him that he had lost — his all. 



^ / 
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With a look of anguish he rose and slowly 
quitted the room — perhaps, a prey to re- 
morse — perhaps, with thoughts of death ; 
but, heedless of his ruin and despair, the 
rest played on, and his departure was un* 
marked save by the unhappy Florence who 
turned with a shudder to scan the remainder 
of the group. 

There were several women at the table ; all 
young, and some of them beautiful and richly 
dressed. But she who sat by Gerald sur* 
passed all the others. The dark loveliness of 
the daughters of the south was, in her, blended 
with the most delicate fairness of complexion, 
set off to advantage by the dress of pale blue 
velvet which she wore. Jewels glittered upon 
her fingers, and upon the^ beautifully rounded 
arm on which she from time to time leaned 
her head, as if her graceful form were weary 
of supporting its own weight. 

Florence looked upon her with admiration 
mingled with surprise. There was nothing 
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in her dress which might not have betokened 
her to belong to the highest class in society ; 
but as Florence continued to gaze upon her, 
a certain undefinable air of effrontery, in the 
manner of the beautiful stranger towards those 
around, shewed that the first impression of 
her character had been erroneous. 

From timer to time she busied herself in 
replenishing from a large vase the crystal 
goblet which was placed by the side of Gerald, 
who with flushed cheek and glittering eye, 
though his manner had preserved its usual 
calmness, seemed nK)re intent upon the chances 
of the game than the charms of his companion. 

Many were the anxious looks directed 
towards Gerald as he several times threw the 
dice, and always, apparently, with success. The 
heap of gold before him rapidly increased, but 
at length his good fortune deserted him, and 
he threw himself back in his chair as if weary 
of the excitement. 

Again the £eiir Venetian presented the wine, 
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and as he replaced tbe goblet on the taUe, she 
took his hand softly, and looking up in bis 
face with a smile, which, while it displayed the 
pearly whiteness of her teeth, froze the heart of 
the unhappy Florence, she pointed to the heap 
of gold, and Gerald turning upon her a glance 
which brought the. blush of shame instantly to 
the cheek of his wretched wife, swept the gold 
pieces into the lap of the Italian, who, as if 
overcome by such generosity, again tenderly 
pressed his hand. 

'* Who is that dreadful woman ?" exclaimed 
Florence, with a shudder. 

'* Lady, condemn her not/' replied the meek 
▼oice of the nun. *' She is but what we might 
all have been had we been so tempted. She 
is beautiful — she is young ; do not judge those 
whose trials are hidden from us, while their 
sins are made known." 

'^ I do not condemn her," said Florence, 
humbly. *' Perhaps she has no parents. I 
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have more need of God's pardon, perhaps, than 
she has. I will not judge her.'* 

The nun pressed the hand of the saffering 
woman who, at such a moment, could bow 
meekly I)eneath her rebuke. 

** Let us leave this place," she said, gently. 
'^ But,*' she continued, as once more she cast 
a look of melancholy fondness over the scene 
around, *' do not think that others have no 
sorrows. Lady, the spot where now we stand 
was once my home. There in that room — now 
degraded as it is — ^have I played as a child. It 
was there," she added, while her voice trembled 

» 

with emotion, '* that I first saw him who is 
now your husband. I was rich, I was happy 
then — now all is over — all is gone, and as a 
poor Sister of Charity I endeavour to atone for 
past folly, and to attain that peace which the 
world and its honours can never give." 

'^ You have lost much, but not the heart 
that you prized^ — not the husband for whom 
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you had left all — you know not what it is to 
love such a creature as Gerald, and to find him 
false/' said Florence, in a low and hollow tone. 

The nun sighed deeply, but made no reply ; 
and taking the hand of her companion, endea- 
voured to lead her from the balcony, but 
Florence, clasping the hand which held hers, 
drew nearer to the window, and with a voice 
of agony so bitter that the gentle being who 
listened to her trembled beneath its violence, 
exclaimed, — 

" You have never loved ! Look at that 
beautiful, glorious being, — look at that brow, 
— that smile, and say could you believe him 
false? Could you have loved him as I have 
done — as I now do, had you deceived your 
parents and left all to follow him, became an 
outcast — a beggar for his sake, and yet before 

a few months had passed beheld him thus 

Oh my God! — You know not what it is — you 
could not have borne it better than I do — you 
could not talk of patience, of forbearance, 
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when your heart and hrain were bursting ! Oh, 
no ! it is not possible. I will try to submit, to 

« 

pray, and to fit myself for a better world, but 
I am human, I must feel it — I cannot bear it 
yet ;" and poor Florence leaned upon the balus- 
trade of marble, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

All the gentle care of the nun, and the sym- 
pathy with which she endeavoured to soothe 
the wretched woman who appeared to have 
received her death-stroke from the conviction 
of, her husband's perfidy, were at first unavail- 
ing. The trusting and affectionate heart of 
Florence had, for so long a time, resolutely 
refused to admit a doubt of the faith and 
honour of him whom she loved, that the cer- 
tainty of it now rushed upon her mind with a 
force that was overwhelming, and the violence 
of her grief was a source of serious alarm to 
the gentle creature who watched over her. 
Well could she sympathise in her sorrow, for 
she too had known the agony under which the 
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unhappy Florence appeared ready to sink, and 
the torture of a heart deceived and betrayed 
was still vividly present to her mind. The 
seclusion of the convent, and the entire aban- 
donment of all cares save those of the suffering 
or the sinful, could not annihilate every trace 
of natural feeling, and the poor Sister of 
Charity, as she knelt beside the unhappy 
Florence and endeavoured to comfort her, 
could not so completely shut out from her 
mind the thoughts of this world, as to be able 
to refrain from shedding some burning tears of 
regret for the days that were gone by ; and as 
once more she turned to look at that splendid 
palace, and her eye rested upon the form of 
Gerald, unbidden recollections appeared to 
have intruded themselves upon her mind, for 
she rapidly made the sign of the cross, and 
repeated some words which did not reach the 
ear of her companion. 



CHAPTER XI. 



" You will not leave me," said Florence, 

I 

clinging to the supporting arm of the Sister of 
Charity, as they reached the bottom of the steps 
in the Piazza of St. Mark ; ^* oh, do not desert 
me : without your comforting words I could not 
have left that spot." 

And she pressed her hands over her eyes as 
if to shut out the recollection of what she had 
seen. 

*' It must not be/* replied the nun ; ** I have 
still many to visit this night who are in sickness 



or in sorrow." 



" Oh ! stay till he returns. Stay and sup- 
port me with your counsels — ^your presence. I 
dare not meet him alone." 
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'* Lady, it cannot be. I may not enter your 
house. Nay, question me not/' she continued, 
seeing that Florence was about to entreat still 
further, '* but believe that I act for the best. 
Why should you fear to meet your husband ? 
You have not sinned against him ; but forget 
not your own duty as you dwell upon his sin. 
Reproach not one whom you have sworn to 
love and to obey, but rather try to lead him 
from evil ways by meekness and forbearance.'' 

*^ I will not reproach him, but my heart is 
breaking,'* said Florence, in a low voice. 

The nun sighed deeply, and her mild voice 
sounded with a solemn tone upon the stillness 
around, as she said — 

" You must seek for comfort where only it 
is to be found. Do not yield to unmeasured 
grief. It is sinful in the eyes of God. Fulfil 
your own duties to the uttermost, and God 
who sees all hearts will reward and bless you. 
You have many duties to perform — a mother's 
care will soon be yours.: through your example 
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and ezbortation a penitent sinner may yet 
kneel before the Throne of Graoe^ And then how 
rich will be your reward ! Till then be patient, 
watch and pray, and the Ueseing of Him who 
to redtaoQ ns from our sins endured 80 mueh, 
will be upon you. That it may be so I will 
pray,— yes, lady, when you are fcr away, I will 
pray for you -^ and for him,'* she added^ in a 
lower tone. 

'^ Tell me,— -oh tell me," exclaimed Florence, 
still clasping the hand of her companion, ^' where 
I may find you — say that I may come to you 
should I be unable to bear my sorrow alone.*' 

'^ Lady, ho human comfort can avail, if in 
those holy words which Qod has given us we 
seek not the true solace for our afflictions. 
But," continued the nun, as she seemed to 
ponder for a moment upon the request of her 
companion, " should you require the assistance 
it is in my poor power to give, seek me at the 
Ursuline Convent near the Rialto; you have 
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only to ask for Sitter Beatrice,-<-and now ftre«- 
well!" 

Tbe BUD pressed the hand she still held, but 
Florence threw herself into her arms, and as 
she kissed the pale cheek of tbe Sister of Cha- 
rity, "she foYuid that it was bedewed with tears. 
In another moment the splash of the gondolier's 
oar told her that her gentle monitfess was 
gone ; and as the light bark flew swiftly past, 
Florence remained standing on the same spot 
and watched it until it shone as a small speck 
across the thread of light, which the moon's 
ray shed upon the long canal, and rapidly 
receding, trembled for a moment upon her 
Sight and Taotshed. 

And Florence stood alone-— alone with her 
sorrow and despair. The keen winter's wind 
blew chillingly upon her fiorm, and the angry 
spray of tbe ocean dashed upon the marble at 
her feet, but she felt it not. One form alone 
before her eyes, and she dwelt upon the 
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recollection of it, until madness seemed to 
strike upon her brain. She looked upon the 
deep blue iivave, then turned her eyes to the 
beautiful city which seemed to slumber peace* 
fully upon its bosom^ but she saw not the gilded 
dome and towering spire rise proudly from their 
ocean-bed, rearing their graceful form against 
the clear heaven, — she looked upon all, but in all 
was the same vision — whichever way she turned, 
the form of her husband^ with his hand locked 
in that of the beautiful Venetian, met her view, 
till at length, worn out with the misery of her 
thoughts, she buried her head in the folds of 
her cloak, and wept aloud. 

Suddenly the voice of the mourner was lost 
in the sounds of mirth. A strain of joyous 
music burst upon the stillness of the night; and 
as Florence started at the jarring sensation with 
which it fell upon her ear, she found that it 
came from an adjacent palace, from which 
streamed a brilliant light ; and as the gliding of 
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figures passed across the unclosed windows, it 
told of light hearts and happy friends. And 
the sad-hearted and friendless Florence stood 
deserted and .helpless, and listened with a shud* 
der to the joyous strain. She walked slowly 
towards the opposite side of the place, and 
there, concealed by the shade, she could see the 
gay groups as they mingled in the dance. 

Florence had not been many moments in her 
hiding-place when a gondola shot swiftly up to 
the steps she had just quitted, and the heart 
of the mourner bounded as a stately figure 
passed rapidly across the place and entered the 
lighted palace. It was Gerald, and he was 
alone. 

In misery, as in other things, there are com- 
parative degrees, and for a moment Florence 
felt comforted to think that her husband no 
longer remained where she had last seen him. 
He had returned, but not to seek his home. 
Mortifying as was this conviction, still she felt 
that any thing was preferable to his having 
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lingered at the gambling table^ and with trem- 
bling steps she left the spot where she had 
stood. 

To regain her home she was obliged to pass 
almost close to the door through which Gerald 
had just disappeared. Just as she reaebed it, 
several persons, apparently leaving the ball, 
crossed her path. The strong light gleamed 
full upon her face, and to her surprise she 
heard her name pronounced, and Lord Saville 
stood before her. 

At another moment the heart of Floirence 
would have gladdened at the sound of a 
friendly voice ; bat now, dejected and tor^ 
tured by the discovery she had made, her 
only feeling on seeing one whose charaeter 
she ever had respected and admired, was 
that of consternation and shame. But yester- 
day she could have looked upon him with a 
steady eye, but now the sense of her position 
— the betrayed and abandoned wife — op- 
pressed her as if the fault had been her own ; 
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and she stood before Lord Saville with all the 
embaiTassment of a consciousness of guilt. 

*^ Mrs. De Grey ! is it possible ? You 
here — and alone!" exclaimed Lord Saville. 

'* Mr. De Grey is at the ball. Have yon 
not seen him?" replied Florence, with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that it was in her power 
to say so much. 

^' No ; but the crowd is so great I may 
easily have missed him. But you — why 
are you here alone ; and on this bitter night ? 
Will you allow me to take care of you to 
your door?" 

'' Yes. I shall be very grateful if you 
will walk home with me — the moonlight is 
so beautiful to-night/' she added, as if hoping 
it might serve as an excuse for her having 
been found alone in the street long after 
midnight. 

" Why were you not at the ball ?" inquired 
Lord Saville. 

VOL. III. fl 
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** I never go out any where. I am not 
very well," said Florence. 

It did not require inany moments to con- 
vince Lord Saville that the faint tone and 
pale cheek of his companion had a far deeper 
source than that of bodily illness. For a 
moment he gazed upon her face — so beautiful 
even in sorrow ; and as Florence at length 
raised her eyes to his, and beheld the deep 
commiseration which was painted on his coun- 
tenance, large tears fell down her cheeks; 
she could not speak, but Lord Saville felt 
the hand which rested upon his arm tremble 
violently. 

They walked on in silence. The mind of 
each was busy with the past, and the kind 
heart of Lbrd Saville ached as he thought 
of the happy home in which he had last 
seen Florence. In the downcast eye and 
quivering lip of the trembling woman who 
now leaned on him for support, he too plainly 
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read the oyerthrow of those hopes of happi- 
ness which had ooce interfered to mar 
his own. 

Lord Saville had quitted England imme- 
diately after the conviction that the heart 
of Florence never could be hi9« While abroad 
he had heard of her secret marriage and 
consequent banishment from her home; and 
while hundreds of miles separated him from 
the spot on which his short-lived hope of 
bliss had dawned but to perish, still ever 
before his mind had risen the picture of the 
splendid home and happy fireside which Flo- 
rence had left for the deceitful hope of joy 
and comfoil with such a being as Gerald De 
Grey. And he who would have loved and 
cherished her as his own, with all the truth 
and devotion of an honest heart, wept in 
his banishment over the fate of the beautiful 
being who had so madly chosen her own 
path in life. Too well he knew that disap- 
pointment awaited her, but he was not pre- 
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pared to find that it had already made such 
progress. 

" I shall stay here for a short time," he 
replied, in answer to a question from Florence 
as they reached her dwelling. " I will call 
on De Grey to-morrow, and will hope to find 
that you have not suffered from your anxiety 
to look at this beautiful city by moonlight." 

"You do not return to the ball to-night/' 
said Florence^ assuming an air of carelessness. 

" No, certainly not ; but do not let me 
keep you longer in the cold. You must take 
more care of yourself." 

^' Good night, and thank you ;" said Flo- 
rence, in a low voice, as she turned to enter 
her own door; and Lord Saville bowed 
and passed on. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Scarcely able to support herself, Florence 
reached her own room. Sinking upon a 
chair, she cast her eyes rapidly on all around. 
Every thing was stilly all in the same order in 
which she had left it, and she continued to 
gaze with a stupified air on the inanimate 
objects before her. The change was within 
her own heart, and vainly did she seek for 
any corresponding symptom from the world 
around her. She had quitted that room in 
a state of wild excitement; she re-entered 
it in the calm stupor of despair. No con- 
tending emotions supported her. Uncer- 
tainty and fear had now passed away ; but with 
them the heart's last hope had also died. 
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The tears which Florence's abrupt meeting 
with Lord Saville had called forth had ceased 
to flow ; for there was nothing in that deso- 
late room which could connect her thoughts 
with the past, and the tenderness of feeling 
which the voice of sympathy had awakened 
gave way to the cold bitterness of despair. 
She looked back upon all the circumstances 
attendant upon her marriage, and calmly 
and deliberately convinced herself that her 
misery had been her own work. She had 
acted for herself — she, a mere child, had 
chosen as a guide her own inexperience and 
wayward feelings, in preference to the wis- 
dom and affectionate control of others. The 
fruits of her disobedience had fallen upon 
her head, and through her own sin was she 

punished. 

2)cr SBa^n tSt furj/ btc mcu* i&t lang.* 

Such reflections are not very consoling, and 
the unhappy Florence was still absorbed in 

* Schiller. 
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the deep misery tbey caused her, when a 
slow and stealthy step was heard, and Gerald 
entered the room, and for a few moments 
stood at a little distance unperceived by her. 
He appeared filled with amazement as he be- 
held the form of his unhappy wife cowering 
over the embers of some half burned logs. She 
sat on a low stool close to them, her cloak 
still wrapped round her, and her eye fixed 
with a vacant stare upon the expiring fire. 
The stillness of her attitude and the death- 
like ,hue of her cheek, would have alarmed 
any one less hard-hearted than was he who 
now gazed upon her. Her look was one 
of intense sufiering, more touching from 
the silence with which it was endured. 

Gerald was but little moved by the sor- 
rowful appearance of his wife ; but he dreaded 
a scene, and therefore thought it better to 
prevent it by assuming an air of contrition, 
before it could have been called forth by any 
reproach. 
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"My own Florence," he exclaimed, as he 
knelt by her side, ** why have you sat np for 
me in this cold room ? Yoa know not what 
I have suffered since I saw you from the 
thoughts of your uneasiness, but unforeseen 
circumstances rendered my earlier return 
impossible." 

At the first sound of his voice Florence 
started from her seat, and a gleam of joy 
flashed across her pale face; but, checking 
the impulse which had almost urged her 
to throw herself upon the breast of her faith- 
less husband, she sat down again and said, 
faintly, " Thank God you are come back." 

Unprepared for so much gentleness, Gerald 
clasped her in his arms; but as she felt the 
pressure of his lips upon her own, it required 
more strength than she possessed to endure 
the recollection of what she had seen, and a 
faint cry escaped her, as with a shudder and 
look of disgust, she endeavoured to release 
herself from his embrace. 
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** You are angry with me, dear Florence," 
said Gerald, ^' and very justly so ; but I have 
only this moment returned from Fusina. 
When I left you I had promised the Count 
Giustiniano to accompany him thither, and 
the weather was so bad that we could not 
return without imminent danger. Forgive 
me, dear Florence; you know I would not 
give you a moment^s pain willingly. You 
have never been absent from my thoughts 
since we parted — never for a moment. — Say 
that you forgive me." 

"Yes — yes," replied Florence, hurriedly; 
for the deliberate falsehood of her husband 
shocked her still more than his former con- 
duct had done. " Do not let us speak 
of it ! ^ never speak of it, Gerald," she ex- 
claimed, with an emj)hasis that surprised 
her hearer ; and, as if to prevent further 
remark, she added, instantly, " Lord Saville 
is here. I have seen him. He is coming 
to call upon you to-morrow. I hope you will 

h2 
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receive him kindly, for he has always been 
very kind to me." 

*' Oh, certainly ! I shall be delighted to see 
him. You know he is my particular friend. 
I thought he was travelling in the East.*' 

*^ He is just returned, and means to stay 
here for some time," replied Florence ; ** he 
is the first friend I have met since I left 
home — my dear, dear home,*' she added, 
as, struggling to suppress her tears, she 
hastily left the room. 

The dark mind of Gerald was instantly 
filled with suspicion. He saw plainly that 
something had occurred since his departure 
— something too that had changed the feel- 
ings of Florence towards him. What could 
it be but her meeting with Lord Saville? — 
her former lover— he who had been sacrificed 
to her love for himself? There was nothing 
more natural than that he should hate .a 
successful rival — nothing more probable than 
that his first care should be to poison the 
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ear of his wife against her husband. It was 
exactly what he would have done himself, 
even without the temptation of a half- 
extinguished passion for the object of his 
pursuit; aud the vicious mind of Gerald 
instantly decided that the agitation of Flo* 
rence was occasioned by the insidious re- 
marks of Lord Saville, who had probably 
been much longer in Venice than she had 
confessed, and of course had devoted himself 
to the society which had formerly possessed 
so many charms for him. 

All this Gerald firmly believed; but did 
it excite his indignation, or alarm any latent 
feelings of affection for his beautiful wife? 
Alas, no ! — the effect was quite of an opposite 
nature. To be able, under any circum- 
stances, to shake off the shackles of matri- 
mony, which were to him an intolerable 
burden, was a possibilty, the idea of which 
he welcomed with pleasure, and he resolved 
that no impediment on his part should ever 
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be offered to the constant visits which he 
felt assured had been paid during his ab- 
sence. 

Poor Florence, could she but have imagined 
that before an hour had elapsed since her 
accidental meeting with one of the very few 
acquaintances she had in the world, the hus- 
band whopi, until that day she had regarded 
with a love almost idolatrous, had not only 
suspected, but condemned her — then would 
her cup of misery have been filled to over- 
flowing. 

But her love and her sorrow were alike 
wasted upon Gerald; and in the dark dis- 
trust of his own vicious nature, he scrupled 
not even to doubt the fidelity of that creature 
so pure and innocent that the lightest word 
or look would send the blush of alarmed 
delicacy to her cheek. Indifferent to her 
society, his wicked mind actually hailed the 
prospect of his own disgrace with joy. 

The longer Mr. De Grey dwelt upon this idea 
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the more irritable did he become at the un- 
certainty which might attend upon his dis- 
covery of the secret. He writhed with aver- 
sion under the slight restraint which the tie 
of marriage had ever been to him ; and daily 
and hourly did he curse the infatuation which 
had led him to forge his own fetters. The 
arrival of Lord Saville at Venice had opened 
his mind to a new train of thoughts ; but, 
deep as were his designs, they were frustrated 
at the very outset by the effect of his own 
duplicity. 

The day which followed Gerald's return 
home had been named by Lord Saville as 
the one on which he intended calling upon 
him and Florence; but no entreaty of the 
latter could induce her husband to remain 
at home, and to her dismay she was forced 
to receive her visitor alone. 
,: It was obvious to Lord Saville, that from 
some motive which he could not explain, bis 
former friend was anxious to avoid him ; and 
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as he looked upon the wan face of his suffer- 
ing wife he was at no loss to discover that 
his habits of life remained the same. 

In vain Florence exerted herself during 
their interriew to appear happy, or at least 
tranquil ; the signs of a breaking heart were 
but too evident. Lord Saville looked upon 
the beautiful high-bom daughter of prosperity 
now apparently in want of the common com- 
forts of life, uncheered by the kind watch- 
fulness of him for whom she had sacrificed 
all ; and yet, noble and uncomplaining in her 
sorrow, and the deep sensation of pity which 
overflowed his breast, warned him to depart. 
He dared not cherish the feeling of hatred 
which had sprung up in his heart against 
Gerald — he dared not linger by the side of 
his beautiful and neglected wife; and the 
interview upon which Gerald had so cau- 
tiously abstained from intruding was the 
last which took place. 

During the few days Lord Saville remained 
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at Venice he never encoantered Gerald*. Their 
ways of life were different; and for the 
furtherance of his villanous scheme the latter 
absented himself more than usual from his 
home. But all was vain ; Lord Saville never 
again sought the presence of the unhappy 
Florence; for he knew, as he gazed upon the 
Manfredi Palace, that within its gloomy walls 
dwelt one who, though she had erred, was 
still too pure to be approached by him who 
could harbour a thought or a wish derogatory 
to her honour, and he felt that his former 
love was still unsubdued. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Several days had elapsed, and the visit of 
Lord Saville had almost passed from the mind 
of Florence, who, in unbroken solitude, con- 
tinued to pass the greatest part of her time. 
Unaware of his departure from Venice, Gerald 
merely imagined that the silence of his wife 
upon the subject arose from a consciousness, 
of guilt ; and, calmly awaiting the event 
which, sooner or later, he was confident must 
occur, he returned with renewed zeal to his 
old course of life and the society of his 
dissipated companions. 

But before long the extravagance in which 
Gerald constantly indulged, began to be 
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felt; and a long run of ill-luck at the gaming- 
table reduced his means of enjojrment to 
a verj low ebb. To recover his losses he 
attempted to follow a systematic course of 
play, and his perseverance was worthy of a 
better object. Day and night were devoted 
to the pursuit, and Florence wept away the 
hours unpitied by the selfish being who had 
squandered away sums, the least of which 
would have made her comparatively com- 
fortable. Still she did not complain, nor was 
the manner of Gerald in any way different 
from what it had been in those days when, 
in ignorance of evil, she used to welcome him 
to their little cottage at Neuilly; and often 
as she looked upon the placid smile, and 
listened to the courteous words of her hus- 
band, poor Florence shuddered as she re- 
flected, that even at that moment, the same 
reasons might have existed for the wretched- 
ness she now experienced. 

One evening, when Gerald had as usual 
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spent hours in his accustomed manner, he 
was slowTy returning to his home. Having 
dismissed the gondola which had brought him 
from a distant part of the city, he had just 
entered one of the dark winding alleys with 
which it is intersected, when a slight noise 
overhead attracted his attention. He raised 
his eyes, and found that it proceeded from the 
endeavour of some person to force open the 
shutter of the house opposite to the spot 
where he stood. 

In a few moments the effort appeared to 
have succeeded, a light gleamed from within, 
and the heavy shutters, swinging back upon 
their hinges, presented to Gerald's view a 
face of such transcendent beauty, that even 
his fastidious taste was forced to acknowledge 
its extraordinary charm. It was that of a 
girl just verging upon womanhood. The 
beautiful roundness of her form was set off 
by the low boddice of black velvet which she 
wore, above which the closely plaited shirt 
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of muslin, scarcely gleamed whiter than the 
throat which it almost reached, while it was 
secured in front by a small golden brooch. 

As she leaned forward, shading the lamp 
with one hand, the ligbt fell upon her face, 
and shewed the outline of the splendid profile 
against the dark oaken panel behind. The 
deep anxiety of her large dark eye, and the 
expression of thought upon her brow, proved 
to Gerald that some interest of no ordinary 
nature was the cause of the intense earnest- 
ness with which she watched. 

For some moments, not even a distant 
sound reach the ear, and an expression of 
disappointment stole over the beautiful fea- 
tures of the girl ; but at length steps ap- 
proached, a muffled figure passed beneath 
the window, and she bent her head low to 
catch some word muttered in so indistinct 
a tone that Gerald could not make out its 
import. But the efiect was startling; in an 
instant the shutters were closed, a door from 
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beneath received the stranger, and all was 
still as before. 

In vain Gerald continued his watch; no 
one appeared, and day after day did he 
return, but the beautiful Italian had vanished, 
and his inquiries all ended in disappointment. 
The house was inhabited only by those of 
the lower class, and the old woman, who 
appeared to preside over the establishment, 
was deaf and cross, and could give him no 
information, but that a person answering this 
description had lodged there for a night 
or two, but had gone away 9he knew not 
whither. 

With this intelligence Gerald was forced to 
remain satisfied ; but the impression which the 
beautiful stranger had made upon his fancy was 
so vivid, that her image remained constantly 
before his eyes; all other charms appeared 
insipid .when compared with the rich luxuri- 
ance of her who had so mysteriously vanished 
from his sight; and he now turned from the 
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pale and delicate beauty of poor Florence 
with a sensation of loathing. Even the ex- 
citement of play had begun to pall upon his 
sated fancy, ever ready in its fickleness to 
attach itself momentarily to a new object. 

The current of his thoughts, however, was 
suddenly arrested by the intelligence which 
he received from England. A letter from his 
father's agent announced the almost sudden 
death of Mr. De Grey, and impressed upon 
him the urgent necessity for his immediate 
return home. 

Gerald received the news of his father's 
death with very little concern. He had always 
regarded him more as a severe monitor than 
an affectionate parent; and if, for a moment, 
he felt shocked at the certainty that his warn- 
ing voice was now hushed for ever, yet soon 
the impression such a conviction had made, 
was lost in the delight of being freed from 
future reproach, and the sudden accession to 
independence from a state of continual em- 
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barrassment. It was a great relief to him at 
the moment when threatened with immediate 
difficulty ; and, as be announced the news to 
Florence, he coald scarcely affect sufficient 
appearance of sorrow at the unexpected event 
which had occurred. 

Poor Florence, with the sincerity of a good 
heart, wept for the deatb of one whom she 
had always known as a. friend; although, 
since she might have preferred a claim to a 
dearer name, she had been led, by the artiiices 
of Gerald, to believe that his heart had been 
closed against her. 

The same post had brought a letter from 
Lady Julia Manvers giving a long detail of 
her position witb regard to Mr. Eustace 
Lorraine, who, it appeared, had not given 
implicit credence to her account of the sus- 
picious looking interviews between herself 
and Antonio, and still hesitated to make his 
proposal in due form. She represented the 
conduct of Antonio as every day becoming 
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more dangerous. He still persisted in his 
refusal to restore her jewels without having 
fi]*st received a considerable sum. This, of 
course, she had no means of obtaining except 
from Gerald, and she wrote ui^ently to en- 
treat that he would find some means of pro- 
curing the money, and also, that he would 
advise her how to proceed, so as to secure 
the restitution of her jewels. The annoyance 
to which the continued persecutions of Antonio 
subjected her, was becoming, she said, of too 
serious a nature to be much longer endured, 
and she spoke of their stay at Brighton as 
very uncertain. 

But it was the concluding sentence of Lady 
Julians letter which rivetted Gerald's attention, 
" If you had not so madly thrown yourself 
away, what a different match you might 
have made. Here is Miss Lorraine with 
two hundred thousand pounds at her own 
disposal; no one to control her except her 
silly brother, and two detestable old aunts. 
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whom you could, of course, cut, the moment 
you were married. As a rich marriage was 
indispensable, you could never have found 
so perfect a wife as my future sister-in-law. 
A contented, helpless nonentity, who never 
would have thought of doing any thing but 
exactly what she was desired, or questioning 
any part of your conduct. No danger of your 
being plagued with tears and reproachc^s, 
regret or sentiment, as you now are. Poor 
Gerald, I pity you; but, unless some lucky 
chance should befal, I fear that I cannot 
help you." 

" If, indeed, I had not thrown myself 
away!" exclaimed Gerald, bitterly, as he 
thought of Miss Lorraine and her two hundred 
thousand pounds, and entered the room where 
Florence, with her pale cheek and tearful 
eye, awaited his coming to dole out to her 
the weekly pittance for her bills. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Floaence listened to the determination of her 
husband to return home immediately with a 
sensation more nearly approaching to happi- 
ness than she believed it possible to have 
again experienced. Though still banished 
from her own home, her child would now 
be born in her native land. In the hour 
of suffering, she now, at least, might hope 
to hear around her the accents familiar 
to her ear, instead of the strange jargon of 
foreign hirelings ; atid the dread of death 
seemed less terrible than before, for the mind 
of Florence, weakened by constant indulgence 

VOL. Ill, I 
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in grief, and uncheered by the voice of friend- 
ship, had accustomed itself to look forward to 
her approaching confinement as to the pro- 
bable termination of her existence. But now 
her spirits began to revive, and a fidnt smile 
played again upon her lips as she viewed the 
preparations for their departure, and fondly 
hoped that the alteration in her husband*s 
position, and {he sudden severance of the ties 
which he had formed at Venice, might in 
some degree restore him to her, or at least 
render him more interested in his own home. 
The amiable and unsuspicious nature of Flo- 
rence had yet to learn, that to the evil-minded 
casual temptation is unnecessary. 

The journey home afforded no incident 
worthy of remark ; and the patient and en- 
during Florence struggled against the recollec- 
tion of the comparative happiness with which, 
but a few months before, she had traversed 
the same ground. Though always well-bred 
and attentive when addressed, the manner of 
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Gerald had become one of almost total in- 
difference ; and for hours he would sit in 
abstraction by the side of his wife, nor seem 
to notice the timid glance which was con- 
stantly turned upon him. 

The very soul of Florence seemed frozen up 
with fear— an indistinct fear; for though she 
knew he no longer loved her as he had once 
done, yet she felt that she could not have 
offended him. The delicacy of tact with 
which she avoided any reference to unplea- 
sant subjects, and the readiness with which 
she adapted herself to every plan for the 
future which he proposed, did not appear to 
elicit much gratitude from the selfish being 
for whom it was displayed. It was heart- 
breaking to see the efforts of this beautiful 
and ill-fated woman to please one who had 
no longer any inclination to be pleased — to 
hear the gay words called up for his amuse- 
ment coldly answered — and to behold the 
sweet smile die away beneath the withering 
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sense of disappointment. And yet, never 
for a moment did her fortitude forsake her, 
for her resolution to endure on in silence was 
taken. 

They reached England in safety, and im- 
mediately proceeded to town. Florence had 
secretly indulged in the hope that, in the first 
moments of affliction, the heart of Mrs. De 
Grey would have softened towards her, and 
that she would have consented to receive her 
at Cleaveden Abbey. As Gerald had never 
spoken upon the subject, she had not dared 
openly to express her wishes ; but her morti- 
fication was extreme when, upon the day 
following their arrival in town, he declared 
his intention of immediately proceeding alone 
to visit his mother. The low state of her 
spirits, and the multiplicity of business in 
which he must necessarily be engaged, were 
the only reasons he advanced for this de- 
cision. 

The heart of Florence sunk as she listened 
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to his words, for her anxiety to visit Cleave- 
den Abbey had been intense ; and in her 
husband^s refasal to allow her to do so, 
she saw the annihilation of her last hope 
of being able to approach her own home* 
Since her departure from it, she had never 
received the least intelligence of those so 
dear to her, and her heart yearned even to 
hear their names. 

Though filled with sorrow, Florence yielded 
without a murmur to the decision of Grerald ; 
but when he proposed her remaining in Lon* 
don for her approaching confinement, her 
strength forsook her. The remembrance of 
her life at Paris rushed upon her; and she 
so earnestly entreated of Gerald to allow her 
to live any where beyond the gloom of 
the vast city in which she was a stranger, 
that at length he consented, and even deferred 
his departure until a pretty and convenient 
situation had been found for her residence. 

A cottage upon the borders of a beautiful 
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village about twelve miles from London was 
at last fixed upon, and Florence took posses- 
sion of it with renewed spirits, and a heart 
AiIl of gratitude to her husband for having 
acceded to her wishes. 

Having made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the residence of Florence at the 
cottage, Gerald, instead of proceeding to 
Cleaveden Abbey, immediately returned to 
town. His first care, upon his arrival, had 
been to call on his father's solicitor, Mr. 
Unwin ; but, unfortunately, the severe ill- 
ness of the latter had prevented his seeing 
him ; and the anxiety of Gerald was materially 
increased by rumours which he had heard of 
the unsettled state of his own family afiairs. 
These were more than confirmed when, upon 
having at last made his way to the most ob- 
scure part of the city, he was shewn up a 
narrow staircase, and found himself in the 
presence of an emaciated old man, in a cotton 
night-cap and fiannel dressing-gown. 
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It was with no great feelings of satisfaction 
that Mr. Unwin received the present pos- 
sessor of Cleaveden Abbey. He had been too 
often applied to in moments of embarrassment 
not to be fully acquainted with the character of 
Gerald) and he could not feel much sorrow for 
the evident mortification which was the result 
of the information he now received. Instead 
of coming into possession, as he had imagined, 
of a handsome and independent property, 
Gerald found, to his dismay, that by his father's 
will, an estate of two thousand a-year was all 
that reverted to him during his mother's life ; 
Cleaveden Abbey, and the whole of the re- 
mainder of the property, being left to Mrs. 
De Grey. 

The consternation of Gerald at this unex- 
pected news was extreme. He hiad never con- 
templated the possibility of such an event, and 
he now bitterly repented the haste with which 
he had returned to England upon the receipt 
of the first and only letter that had reached 
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him. The exposure which such a will was 
likely to create in the world was suiBciently 
annoying, but the idea of the privations 
attendant upon a continued state of poverty 
was much more sensibly felt by Gerald. 

But a second piece of news, almost as 
startling as the first, awaited him. After a 
kind but formal inquiry after Florence, Mr. 
Unwin proceeded to inform him that the 
preliminaries of a marriage between Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon*s next daughter, Louisa, and 
the young Lord Marwood, were already ar- 
ranged, and that the whole of Sir William's 
large property was to be divided between his 
two youngest daughters, to the utter exclusion 
of their eldest sister. 

Here, then, was an end to any distant hope 
in which Gerald might have indulged of obtain- 
ing a large fortune through his wife, and with it 
vanished the last remaining feeling of interest 
for her who, without a thought of self, had 
voluntarily consented to share his poverty. 
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With a heavy heart, Gerald took his way 
to the home which he could no longer claim 
as his own ; and when he came in sight of the 
beantiful old abbey, with its fine woods and 
rich pasture grounds^ dark feelings of rage 
and hatred towards the father who had placed 
so goodly a heritage beyond his reach swelled 
in his bosom. Frantic thoughts flitted across 
his brain; and the demon of avarice urged him 
to the calm contemplation of crimes which, in 
the lighter hours of dissipation and folly, had 
found a resting-place for a time, but had 
passed away under the influence of some new 
excitement. 

Gerald's first intention was to appeal to the 
afiection which his mother had always pro- 
fessed for him — to try, if possible, so to work 
upon it as to induce her to relinquish some 
part of the property in his favour. But upon 
his arrival, he found Mrs. De Grey plunged 
in such a state of sorrow as to be totally in- 
capable of speaking upon business. Even his 

i2 
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hard heart could not resist the touching spect- 
acle of her grief, and for some time he devoted 
himself to soothe the deep melancholy which 
had taken possession of her mind, almost to 
the extinction of all other faculties. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Time passed on ; and before the bright sum- 
mer days were on the wane, Florence bent 
over the cradle of a lovely little girl. All 
her past sorrows were forgotten as she looked 
upon her child ; and in the tender office of its 
nurse she found ample occupation for her time. 
With what delight did she now watch for 
the return of Gerald to the cottage^ that she 
might point out to him the various improve- 
ments which had taken place in her darling 
during his absence. She could scarcely note 
the care-worn and gloomy expression of her 
husband's countenance as, with her own ra- 
diant with joy, and her fond heart bursting 
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with the first emotions of a mother's love, 
she would place the infant in his arms, and 
look up in his face smilingly, watching for 
his approval of her care and nursing. 

*'Are you not happy — are you not en- 
chanted^ dear Oeraldi with our child ? Do 
look at it and love it. Are you not happy ? " 
she would exclaim. 

** Oh, yes! — of course, I am," was his in- 
variable reply. " I am very glad you have 
any thing to amuse you, dear Florence." 

The word amusement grated harshly on the 
ear of the young mother. It was the expres- 
sion of so very different a feeling from that 
with which she regarded her child, that she 
could not understand its being applied to it; 
and she forbore for a time endeavouring to 
awaken the interest of Gerald towards his 
baby, from the fear of hearing it spoken of 
as a mere toy. How would she have suffered 
could she but have known, that the little 
treasure upon which she lavished all the long- 
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suppressed warmth of her affection was re- 
garded by its father as an incumbrance from 
which he most gladly would have been free. 

The days passed on^ and brought no amend- 
ment to the prospects of Gerald. His mother 
still continued almost in a state of imbecility 
from the suddenness of the shock which had 
bereaved her of the kind companion of so 
many years. It was impossible to enter upon 
the subject of his father's will at present, and 
his straitened circumstances increased the 
irritation of his temper. To allay it, he once 
again plunged into those scenes of dissipation, 
the temporary excitement of which banished 
for the moment all other thoughts from his 
mind. He avoided society of his own class, 
and raising repeated sums at an exorbitant 
interest, passed whole days. and nights at the 
gaming-table, seemingly forgetful of the exist- 
ence of his wife and child. 

Again poor Florence was destined to expe- 
rience the same anxiety from which she had 
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before sufTered so deeply, and his visits to her 
cottage were ever hurried and irregular. Busi- 
ness ivas his constant excuse ; and though 
the smile fled from the lips of his beautiful 
wife, as, with her baby in her arms, she stood 
watching his departure from the door of her 
cottage, yet she had . not advanced farther 
towards securing his confidence than when, 
in her seclusion at Neuilly, she dared not to 
question him as to the nature of his engage- 
ments. 

Since that dav, how much had Florence 
learned ! And might not his absence now 
have the same cause? Poor Florence shud- 
dered as she admitted the possibility of the 
case ; but now she had an additional motive 
for endurance, and she looked upon the babe 
which nestled upon her bosom with an humble 
thanksgiving to Heaven for so great a blessing, 
and felt that, while it was left to her, all other 
trials were lightened. 

Lady Julia Manvers was still fluctuating be- 
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tween hope and fear. The conquest of Mr. 
Eustace Lorraine, of which she had at first 
deemed herself secure, did not seem to be 
quite so easy as she could have wished. 

■ 

Strange rumours had reached the ear, not 
only of his family, but of himself, with re- 
gard to Lady Julia's mysterious connexion 
with some foreigner. Her own account of 
his being an object of charity, did not corre- 
spond with others which the busy tongues of 
the idle had industriously circulated ; and 
Mr. Eustace Lorraine, who had at first been 
dazzled by the eclat of the connexion, had 
latterly somewhat relaxed in his attentions, 
which, filling Lady Julia with alarm, had 
caused serious annoyance to Gerald from the 
urgent manner in which she entreated him, at 
any cost, to ensure the absence of Antonio, 
and procure the restitution of her jewels. 

This was most inconvenient to Mr. De 
Grey, who cared very little whether Lady 
Julia spent the remainder of her days in 
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single-blessedness or not^ provided he was not 
implica,ted in her fate. Upon consideration, 
however, he decided that, perhaps, it might 
be as well to interfere, for he well remembered 
that the avarice of Antonio knew no bounds ; 
and should he be driven to extremity, he was 
aware that he might occasion him some 
trouble. He, therefore, so far acceded to 
Lady Julia's request, as to desire that Antonio 
might be sent to him ; and, consequently, he 
was not surprised when, one evening upon 
his return to his Ipdgings, he beheld the dark 
brow of the Italian, as he cautiously advanced 
his head from the door of the ante-room where 
he had been waiting. 

He could not have arrived at a more inop- 
portune moment. A severe run of adverse 
fortune had irritated Gerald beyond endur- 
ance ; and Antonio saw, by his flushed cheek 
and bloodshot eye, that more than one night 
had passed since the blessing of sleep had 
visited him. The spirit of defiance in which 
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he had come prepared immediately gave way, 
for the wily Italian saw, that to attempt to 
dictate terms at such a moment, might be 
dangerous as well as difficult. With a 
cringing bow, he approached the sofa on 
which Mr. De Grey had thrown himself, 
without having deigned to take the least 
notice of his presence* 

'' I was told that you had commanded my 
attendance. I am here to obey your orders," 
he said humbly. 

'* I sent for you," replied Gerald, ^^ to know 
why you remain in England contrary to the 
agreement which I have in my possession, and 
which bears your signature ? How is it that 
you dare to violate its conditions?'* 

" Alas ! then you have not heard of my 
misfortune ? You do not know that the vessel 
in which I had embarked was wrecked upon 
the coast of Brighton, and that all my little 
savings are now at the bottom of the sea. 
When you sent me away, you did not think 
it was to starve. Could I suppose that it 
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could be your wish that your old servant 
should go to beg his bread in a foreign land. 
My kind master could not desire such a thing. 

"I do not believe a word of the story, 
said Gerald, harshly. 

" Nay, sir, you have but to inform yourself 
of the circumstances. Antonio always speaks 
the truth." 

A fierce glance of contempt from Gerald's 
eve shewed the estimation in which he held 
this asseveration. 

** Hnd you be^n in distress you might have 
applied to me, instead of importunately intrud- 
ing upon a lady. I insist upon your imme- 
diately restoring the jewels which are in your 
possession." 

** I would willingly obey you," said Antonio, 
with affected readiness, " but they are no longer 
in my possession." 

*' Villain ! you have not sold them ? If so, 
by heavens, you shall suffer for it ! " exclaimed 
Gerald, angrily. 

*' Necessity alone compelled me to do so. 
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Believe me, it was \vith great regret, for I 
knew the anxiety of her ladyship to recover 
them. But she preferred giving them to ad- 
vancing the money I required. I would 
much rather have had the money/' replied 
Antonio. 

"Tis false!" exclaimed Gerald. "You 
forced them from her. It is impossible that 
you can have sold them. If, however, you 
have done so, I insist upon knowing in whose 
possession they now are, as I feel myself 
bound to restore them to her." 

•* What will you give for them ?" cautiously 
inquired Antonio. 

*' That depends entirely upon circum- 
stances/' replied Gerald , who was deter- 
mined not to be outwitted by the cunning 
Italian. 

" Well, then, sir, if you will allow me the 
honour of waiting upon you to-morrow, I will 
endeavour to ascertain whethef my friend the 
jeweller has broken up the diamonds or not. 
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If not, perhaps, for a consideration, he might 
be induced to give them up, but he will re- 
quire a good deal to make up For the time 
they have been on his hands." 

'* He shall be indicted as a receiver of stolen 
goods, if he dares to make one moment's de- 
lay/* exclaimed Gerald, knitting his brows 
fiercely. 

Antonio saw that he had gone too far, and, 
bowing with increased servility, remained 
standing near the door. Perceiving, however, 
that Mr. De Grey continued occupied with his 
own reflections, without taking further notice 
of his presence, he advanced cautiously to the 
edge of the sofa, and in a low voice whis- 
pered, — 

'^ I have lost all : and I know that you are 
poor — poor, compared with what you expected 
to be. Listen to me, and I will tell you how 
you may acquire a fortune that shall place you 
for ever beyond want." 

" How ? " inquired Gerald, in a surly tone. 
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at the same time casting a suspicious glance 
upon his companion. 

*' There is at this moment at Brighton — a 
young lady, who is mistress of two hundred 
thousand pounds." 

'*Miss Lorraine. — I know it/' replied Ge- 
rald, dryly. 

*'It needs but a little address for you to 
make it your own/' said Antonio. 

** It is impossible !" exclaimed Gerald. 

'' Perfectly possible!'* answered the Italian, 
calmly. *' When did Mr. De Grey ever fail 
when he wished to captivate a lady? You 
have only to see her, and she is yours." 

'' But you forget that I am married 
already/' said Gerald. 

" You are married ! — that is, you were 
married. But you need not be so any longer 
than you choose." 

•• How ! — what do you mean ? Wretch ! — 
you would not murder?" exclaimed Gerald, 
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really shocked at what he conceived to be 
the drift of the man's insinuation. 

•' No I — no ! The saints forbid. And you, 
sir — you are too ready to think hardly of 
poor Antonio. I speak but for your good. 
I know well that gentlemen sometimes change 
their mind^ and you have been married now 
some time. But may I ask if you still have 
the certificate which I procured from the priest 
at Mrs. De Grey's entreaty ? " 

"Yes," replied Gerald, **of course it is in 
my possession." 

Antonio approached cautiously as -he low- 
ered his voice almost to a whisper. 

" You know that to that marriage there was 
but one witness, and Antonio is secret as the 
grave. The priest who performed the cere- 
mony is dead. There is a copy of the registry 
of his death. He is now beyond all fear. 
Why should you not deny the marriage? 
I know it was a Scotch marriage. It may be 
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difficulty but» at all events, it is worth trying. 
Now, do you understand nne?" 

And as Antonio looked upon the working 
features of his auditor, a grin of mahcious 
triumph passed over his dark countenance. 

*^ Leave me, Antonio/* he at last exclaimed ; 
'^ and at your peril mention this villanous 
scheme again. You have not spoken of it 
to Lady Julia,*' he added^ hurriedly. " Re- 
member , that my commands are positive that 
you should not do so.*' 

** I would willingly obey you, sir/' replied 
Antonio ; ** but your warning comes too late. 
I had already mentioned to her the death of 
the old priest ; and the idea of denying your 
marriage was her ladyship's own. Believe me, 
Antonio is quite innocent of it." 

** Fiend ! — monster !" exclaimed Gerald, 
clenching his hands ; and the Italian, not 
knowjng to whom the epithets were applied, 
hastily retreated from the menacing gestures 
of the excited listener, and closing the door 
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softly behind him, he left the bouse before 
Gerald was aware of his absence. 

For many hours after his departure, Mr. 
De Grey remained where Antonio had left 
him. At times, the agitation which his 
thoughts appeared to occasion was so violent 
that large drops of perspiration started from 
his forehead ; at others, a cold look of de- 
termination settled upon his features, and 
his lips were compressed until the blood 
seemed ready to start from them ; and if for 
a moment a softer shade passed across his 
face, it was succeeded by a look of fierceness, 
and his fine dark eyes appeared to flash fire 
as he haughtily threw back his head. 

At length the clock upon the chimney-piece 
struck the hour. The sound seemed to rouse 
Gerald from the state of uncertainty into 
which he had relapsed. He rose from the 
sofa upon which he had been sitting,* and 
looking cautiously round the room, advanced 
to a table upon which lay his writing-desk. 
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and took from it a small slip of paper. For 
an instant he hesitated, the next with a steady 
hand he held the paper to the flame of the 
candle; it blazed for a moment, and disap- 
peared. It was the ceilificate of his marriage! 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

For some time after the birth of her child, 
Florence had been comparatively happy. Ac- 
customed to the daily absence of her husband^ 
she endeavoured to steel her heart against 
all suspicion of its motives; but latterly it 
had been impossible for her to preserve the 
same calmness when many days had elapsed 
without her seeing him, or being able to guess 
where he had passed his time; and upon his 
return he did not now seem to think it neces- 
sary to apologise for such conduct, or in any 
way to account for his absence. A chilling 
civility marked his demeanour. It would 
have been impossible to have fixed upon any 
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one of his words, and have said that he had 
made use of an unkind expression — all was 
smooth and plausible; but to a heart that 
loves, what is more wounding than such a 
manner? Florepce often felt that she would 
have preferred positive harshness to the im- 
perturbable formality of kindness which it 
was impossible to question, and still more 
impossible to endure. 

The disappointment of his father's will 
she knew had preyed heavily on her hus- 
band's mind, and the most rigid economy 
was maintained in her little household : but 
still nothing that she could do appeared to 
give one moment's pleasure to him whom 
she still so fondly loved ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all her efforts to resist it, sorrow once 
more began to prey upon her mind. 

Florence's tender care of her child was 
unremitting ; bot too soon it became apparent 
to her watchful eye that it did not thrive as 
it had done at first. It was restless and 
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fretful, although no positive illness had de- 
clared itself; and Florence, whose inexpe- 
rience only increased her alarm, with tears 
in her eyes pointed out to her husband the 
little progress it had made within the last 
few weeks, compared to the manner in which 
it had improved during the former period. 

The indifference with which Gerald re- 
ceived this intelligence, and the careless man- 
ner in which he addressed some commonplace 
words of consolation and encouragement to 
Florence, in order to calm her fears, aroused 
the first feelings of indignation which had 
ever entered her breast against her husband. 
That day she saw him depart for the first time 
without a feeling of sorrow ; and as he bade 
her adieu, and hinted that probably it might 
be some days before he could return, as he 
was going to pay a visit to his mother, Flo- 
rence forgot to utter the injunction, without 
which she had never before parted from him, 
**To come back soon." 
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Gerald apparently did not miss it, for he 
smiled graciously as he kissed his hand on 
leaving the little enclosure which separated 
the cottage from the road, and Florence 
with a swelling heart returned to watch her 
baby. But all her care was unavailing. 
Ignorant of the effect which such treatment 
of herself might have upon the infant that 
she nursed, she wept and watched incessantly, 
and each hour but increased the uneasiness 
of the child, until at last its cries so much 
alarmed her that she despatched the old 
woman, the only servant in the house, in 
search of the village apothecary. 

He was not to be found, and many hours 
elapsed before he made his appearance. He 
shook his head as he looked upon the child, 
and listened to the account of the agonized 
mother as she detailed all the symptoms of 
the case. From the first moment he saw 
that professional skill was useless. The 
evil had a far deeper root than could have 
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s^prung from any accidental illness, and the 
sufTerings of the mother had sacrificed the 
child. 

All that skill could suggest was tried, but 
ineffectually; and before the same hour on 
the following day the child died in strong 
convulsions. 

Long after life had fled the distracted Flo- 
rence refused to believe in the reality of her 
sorrow. She would not — could not think 
that Death had struck with his inexorable 
hand the little life in which was bound up 
her all of happiness. She could not persuade 
herself that her child was dead — that she 
should never see it move again — never hear 
its feeble cry, or hush it to repose upon her 
bosom. She saw it lie before her, still and 
silent, and yet would not believe that it 
must be ever so : but with straining eye she 
watched for hours, as if expecting it would 
breathe again and cry to her for its accustomed 
nourishment ; and then, as if in self-reproach 
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for her long neglect^ she lifted it from its 
cradle, and tenderly placing it upon her 
breasty she ti:ied to warm it into life, while 
her burning tears fell like rain upon the little 
face she covered with her kisses. 

But at length reason could no longer resist 
the dread certainty which pressed upon her 
mind, for the fairy limbs began to stiffen, and 
the chill of death had frozen the form which 
Florence still held to her heart. Colder and 
colder grew its touch, and then she knew 
that it was dead ; and long did she clasp the 
breathless clay to her breaking heart : yet 
she would not look upon its face, — she trembled 
to see the con6rmation of her woe ; and alone 
— deserted in her hour of trial, the young 
mother — now childless — knelt before her God, 
and prayed in the agony of her soul that she 
might follow her child. 

Frantic with despair, Florence knew not 
the words she uttered, and for many hours 
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she continued kneeling upon the ground^ now^ 
addressing the most Fervent prayers to heavea 
for her release ; then calling upon her husband 
to come and save her from her sorrow ; or with 
accents of tenderness, heart-rending to hear, 
passionately caressing the inanimate form of 
her infant, which not all the persuasion of 
her attendant could induce her to resign. At 
last, overcome by the violence of the sudden 
grief by which s^ie had been struck, she 
sunk exhausted upon the ground, the baby 
still clasped upon her breast. 

Alarmed by the overwhelming nature of 
a sorrow, such as she had never witnessed be- 
fore, the old woman could not devise any 
means of comfort for the unhappy being. 
Imagining that she had fainted, she advanced 
cautiously and endeavoured to take the child 
from the arms of Florence. But the attempt 
appeared immediately to restore the wander- 
ing senses of the unhappy creature, for she 
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gently pushed back the woman's hand, and in 
a low voice entreated her to desist: '^ I will 
attend to it to the last/' she said. 

After sitting a few minutes, during which 
she appeared to examine attentively the fea- 
tures of the infanty she rose from the ground 
and silently placed it in its cradle. 

The course of her grief seemed now to 
have been checked, and the woman watched 
her with surprise as she saw her busy at her 
usual task of preparing the dress of her baby; 
but when all was ready, she shuddered as she 
saw the wretched Florence with a tottering 
step approach the cradle. She would have 
prevented her, but again she was entreated, — 
nay, even commanded to be silent; and the 
poor mother for the last time fulfilled that 
duty which had hitherto been one of delight; 
and when she had finished she reverently 
kissed the cold lips of the infant and replaced 
it in its cradle. 

The evening upon which the remains of 

k2 
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what bad been so precious to ber were to be 
consigned to tbe tomb still found the unhappy 
Florence watching by her child. She had 
insisted upon placing it in its little coffin ; 
and without food or rest had she remained 
upon the same spot until that hour. With 
a trembling glance she watched the decline 
of that day which . was to separate her for 
ever from her infant. To her it seemed 
rapidly verging to a close ; and when at length 
the slanting sunbeam gleamed through the 
half-closed shutter^ she gasped for breath as 
the sound of a heavy step was heard upon 
the stairs. 

Without a word to entreat delay^ without a 
glance to excite compassion, Florence rose from 
her seat, and wrapping herself in the mourning 
robes which had been brought, prepared to fol- 
low her infant to the grave. On reaching the 
door, the bright daylight caused a (Sensation of 
sickness, and she was forced to lean upon the 
woman at her side for support ; but drawing her 
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hood more closely over her face, she proceeded 
so silently that as they passed into the church, 
and afterwards took their places at the side of 
the grave, none could have told which of the 
mourners who knelt there was the poor mother 
who watched the cold earth ready to receive 
her treasure. 

The service proceeded, the awful words were 
said, and the little coffin lowered into the grave ; 
the sound of the falling earth already gmted 
upon the ear, but as a large stone which lay hid 
among the loosened gravel fell heavily upon the 
coffin, the wretched mother uttered a shriek so 
piercing, that the walls of the churchyard re- 
echoed the cry, and the very men whose daily 
occupation had rendered them callous to such 
scenes, stood appalled as they beheld her rush 
forward to the brink of the grave. 

Too soon, however, she appeared to remem- 
ber that now all her tenderness was vain ; and 
covering her head with her cloak she remained 
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at a little distance as the mournful ceremony 
proceeded. 

At length it was over : the last homely words 
of comfort from the aged attendant, whom she 
dismissed, had reached her ear, — the last pious 
exhortation from the good clergyman had been 
delivered, — the last glance of cold curiosity had 
fallen upon her, as the sexton and his attend- 
ants, gathering up the implements of their 
trade, turned to depart, and — poor Florence 
was alone. 

Then, as she knelt by the cold and silent 
grave, the sense of her desolation was complete : 
she felt and acknowledged the uncertainty and 
worthlessness of all human affections and ex- 
pectations, and in the meekness of an humbled 
spirit, she prayed that her thoughts might be 
weaned from earthly things, and strength given 
her to support the trials her own disobedience 
had brought upon her. 

But the feelings of submission, and the sin- 
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cerity with which she turned to the only true 
comfort in the hour of affliction^ could not at 
once efface the recollection of her bereavement ; 
and it was long before the consolations of reli- 
gion, and the apparently reviving affection of 
Gerald, who, upon his return, appeared much 
shocked to find what had occurred during his 
absence, could at all restore composure to the 
mind of the unhappy Florence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The death of his child had only momentarily 
affected Gerald, and before long he relapsed 
into his former habits of life. For some time 
he had not quitted the cottage, for during the 
first agony of Florence her grief had been so 
violent that he had not dared to abandon her to 
solitude. But in this there was less of solici- 
tude than of worldly prudence, for in the state 
of excitement in which at times she appeared to 
he, it was impossible to answer for what might 
happen, and he therefore continued to keep 
watch over his unhappy wife as a measure of 
precaution. 

Though replete with diiBculties, the infamous 
scheme of denying his marriage with her was 
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ever uppermost in Gerald's mind, and the 
death of his child had removed a serious difR- 
culty from his path ; but still he well knew that 
the utmost caution was necessary. Every 
thing depended upon the silence of Antonio; 
and such was the dastardly and grasping nature 
of the man, that he would not have hesitated, 
could it have been turned to his own advantage, 
to betray the secret of Gerald's intentions to 
the family of Florence. 

In the meantime, pecuniary affairs were a 
source of the deepest anxiety to Gerald. Every 
day he had become more and more involved, and 
his income now barely sufficed to pay the inter- 
est of his debts. From this dilemma nothing 
but a very wealthy marriage could extricate 
him, and that only if speedily and secretly con- 
cluded. To accomplish this was no easy task, 
but difficulties never deterred him from at- 
tempting whatever might be conducive to his 
interest or pleasure. And when a woman was 
the object, when had the fascinating Gerald 
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ever been known to fail? As Antonio had 
observed, *' OnJy see her and she is yours ;" and 
his master, who fully concurred in the truth of 
the remark, had already arranged a plan by 
which Miss Lorraine should be persuaded to 
elope with him, and put him in possession of 
her two hundred thousand pounds. 

But this would require a little time and most 
cautious management, and his present wants 
began to press upon him so sensibly, that at 

« 

last he was obliged to humble himself so far as 
to entreat the interference of Mr. Unwin with 
his mother in his behalf. But the solicitor was 
old and cross, and rendered still more peevish 
by his dislike to Gerald, who was in his opinion 
a disgrace to the hitherto unsullied name of De 
Grey. Sometimes he refused to see him, at 
others he only received his visit for the purpose 
as it appeared of overwhelming him with re- 
proaches ; and after a great deal of fruitless 
annoyance, Gerald found himself no farther 
advanced than when, upon the first visit which 
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he had paid to the musty room of the gmoke- 
dried individual in the cotton night*cap and 
flannel dressing-gown, he had been informed 
that nothing more was to be expected than 
what had been mentioned in his father's will. 

One day on his return from one of these 
useless and irritating visits, Gerald was walking 
gloomily on, his arms folded and his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, when his path was arrested 
by several persons coming in the opposite 
direction to that in which he was walking ; and 
pausing for a moment to let them pass, he per- 
ceived that he had missed his way. The spot 
upon which he stood presented nothing familiar 
to his eye. He had entered a narrow court, 
and the dingy and dilapidated state of its tall 
houses proved it to be in one of the poorest 
parts of the city. Every thing around presented 
the appearance of the extreme of dirt, misery, 
and vice. Some children, almost in a state of 
nudity, were playing and fighting alternately 
upon the muddy pavement ; two or three rag- 
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ged and abandoned-looking women, their caps 
awry, and their matted hair streaming over 
their sallow features, stood near the door of a 
gin-shop, and as it opened to admit them, the 
angry growl of deep voices, the mingling of 
fierce oaths and wild laughter, reached the ear 
of Grerald. 

'' What a horrible place !" he exclaimed, as 
he looked upwards, but the light of heaven was 
scarcely visible between the projecting tops of 
the houses. The windows of most of them 
were broken, and patched with shreds of paper 
blackened with smoke, while from some of them 
protruded long poles, from which hung a 
variety of tattered garments to dry as they best 
might ; for the bright gleam which just tinged 
the tops of the tiled roofs, seemed to be the all 
of sunlight which ever could visit this dismal 
abode. 

Gerald sickened with disgust, as, oppressed 
by the nauseous closeness of the place, he hur- 
ried on : but he knew not which way to turn ; 
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and after having threaded the windings of an 
alley in which daylight was scarcely Visible, he 
found himself again in the same court, but on 
the opposite side to that in which he had at 
first entered it. In vain he looked round for 
some one from whom he might inquire his way ; 
the children all scampered off to their miserable 
dwellings the moment he addressed them, and 
the sounds of uproar from the gin-shop, which 
appeared to be the only inhabited spot in the 
neighbourhood, did not tempt him to enter its 
precincts. 

At last he espied, a few doors down one of 
the nearest alleys, a house which bore some- 
what the resemblance of a shop ; that is, the 
lower windows presented an indescribable mass 
of confusion, amongst which bits of carved 
wood, some inferior small Indian jars, broken 
plates, picture-frames and wooden brackets, 
from which all sign of gilding had vanished, 
held the most conspicuous place. 

Gerald bent his head as he entered the low 
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door of the shop, and was in the act of inquir- 
ing his wa'y from an old man who was intently 
occupied in polishing a bit of marble, when his 
eye fell upon some pictures that were placed 
round the walls. One of them was a splendid 
portrait of an Italian nobleman, and Gerald, 
who was a connoisseur, immediately inquired its 
origin and the name of the master. 

" I am sure, sir, I cannot tell you," replied 
the old man, pausing from his work ; '^ but if 
you are very anxious to know, I will call my 
daughter: she always attends to the pictures." 

" Pray do," said Gerald, as he resumed his 
examination of the painting, which he continued 
holding to the light of the doorway, until after 
repeated calls of **Giuditta! Giuditta!" a low 
sweet voice uttered close to his side the words, 
*' Do you want me, father?" and, turning to look 
at the speaker, Gerald beheld to his amazement 
the same face which for so long had haunted his 
imaginatix)n. This time, however, it was no 
fleeting vision. The beautiful Venetian whom 
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he had so earnestly sought now stood before 
him, and a nearer inspection shewed him that 
he had not over-estimated the surpassing love- 
liness of her face and form. 

Surprise for a moment kept him silent. He 
actually trembled as he addressed one who had 
been so long the secret object of his thoughts, 
but his ill-concealed admiration met with no 
responsive glance from the beautiful Giuditta. 
She answered his questions with a calmness 
approaching to dignity, and Gerald saw in the 
mild but firm determination of her brow that 
he had no ordinary character to deal with. 
She spoke English well, but with a slightly 
foreign accent; and as Gerald turned his eyes 
from her to the old man whom she addressed 
with tenderness by the name of '* father/' he 
could not believe that the bent and withered 
form before him really possessed that claim over 
the beautiful being who tendered him the duty 
of a child. 

Not daring to make any inquiries which 
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might alarm the pride which he saw plainly 
stamped upon the noble features of Giuditta, 
Gerald at length took his leave, promising to 
return the next day and make a further ex- 
amination of the pictures. 

*' We are very poor, sir," said the old man ; 
'* we should be very glad if you would buy 
some of them/' 

" I will certainly buy some," replied Gerald, 
*' but not to-day. I must have time to see 
which I like best. To-morrow, then, you will 
be at home?'* he added, with a look intended 
to convey to Giuditta that the question was for 
her ; but she took no notice of it, and, with the 
most respectful bow, Gerald quitted the shop. 

** Make him pay a good price for the pic- 
tures, Giuditta," said the old man, looking up 
into his daughter's face with an avaricious grin. 

" As much as they are worth, and no more, 
father," replied the maiden sternly ; but she 
laid her hand kindly on his grey hairs as the 
old man sat down to his work. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The emotion which thrilled through the 
frame of Gerald as he left the house of Giu- 
ditta was so violent, that every thought, save 
of her, was banished from her mind. Florence 
and her sorrows were forgotten ; Lady Julia and 
her manoeuvres unthought of; and his own pro- 
jects, if not buried in obUvion, at least deferred 
to some distant and undefined period. One hope 
alone filled his breast — to obtain the love of the 
beautiful creature who had made so vivid an im- 
pression upon him, even when, in the dark street 
at Venice, he had beheld her but for an instant. 
How fruitless then had been his search, and 
yet now chance had thrown her in his very 
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path ; he had not only seen, but spoken with 
her — listened to the sound of her voice — and 
in a few hours he would again be at her side. 

As he dwelt upon this thought, his brain 
seemed excited to madness ; the blood rushed 
within his veins, as if unquenchable fire was 
raging there ; and, in a delirium of passion, be 
yielded himself up, body and soul, to the one 
engrossing hope, that soon the charms which 
maddened him to think upon would be his own. 
No distrust of his success interfered to mar the 
certainty of bliss to which he looked forward ; 
and if the recollection of Giuditta's look and 
tone did sometimes recur unpleasantly, the re- 
membrance of her father's words, " we are very 
poor," revived the confidence of his hopes. 

Gerald, like most men who have lived prin- 
cipally, among the unworthy of their species, 
had a very bad opinion of women; and cer- 
tainly, in the class of liffe to which Giuditta be- 
longed, he had never yet encountered one who, 
if indifferent to his attentions, was proof against 
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his liberality. Great, therefore, was his surprise 
when, having retraced his way to the wretched 
abode of her father, he began, with much gra- 
vity of demeanour, to bargain for the pictures. 
The avarice of the father and the immovable 
integrity of the daughter were in strange con- 
trast to each other ; and again romantic ideas 
floated through the brain of Gerald, as he 
persuaded himself that no relationship existed 
between them. 

'' How is it that you speak our language so 
well?" at last he ventured to inquire: '^ I 
should have thought you were a native of 
Venice, as it was there I first saw you." 

" My mother was a Venetian — one too of 
noble birth ; but misfortunes have reduced us 
to what you see. I was born at Venice ; but 
at my mother's death, my father placed me in 
a convent^ and it is not more than two years 
since I have left it.'' 

•* But you were in Venice last winter. Do 
you remember one night when you watched so 

yOL. III. L 
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long from a window — for your father's return, 
I suppose/* said Gerald ; though a slight feeling 
of jealousy now arose from the recollection of 
the anxiety she had shewn on that occasion. 

^' I do remember watching ; but it was not 
for my father/' said Giuditta, and an expression 
of pain crossed her features. ^' But I do not 
remember having seen you/' she added, with 
simplicity. 

" The shadow of the opposite wall concealed, 
me from your view : but from that night, beau- 
tiful Giuditta, I have never forgotten you — 
never for an instant. Day after day I went to 
inquire if you were still there, but I could not 
hear of you/' 

For an instant Giuditta appeared touched by 
the softness with which Gerald spoke ; but re- 
covering herself, the blood rushed to her cheek, 
as she replied, — 

" We were in Venice but for a few days. Cir- 
cumstances of a very painful nature occurred 
there, and we returned to England immediately. 
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That night/' she continued, with a shudder, 
'* was the last I shall ever spend in my native 
city — my beautiful, delicious Venice !" 

And the lovely Italian clasped her hands 
passionately, as the thought of having parted 
for ever from her country brought the tears 
into her eyes. 

" Not the last ! Oh, do not say so ! " ex- 
claimed Gerald, " you may yet revisit your na- 
tive country under very different auspices, — far 
happier than before : it depends upon yourself." 

The agitated manner and beaming glance 
with which these words were uttered made 
Giuditta start from the reverie into which she 
had fallen; and as a still deeper blush than 
before mounted to her cheek, she turned to 
the pictures once more, and with a steady and 
businesslike tone, which drove Gerald nearly to 
distraction, began to enlarge upon their merits. 

" I will have them all," he exclaimed. '* Ask 
what you will — you have only to command." 

^' Not so," said Giuditta, calmly. " If you 
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will take the three that you most admired at 
first, at the prices at which they are marked, it 
will be sufficicDt. It will be of great use to us." 

In vain Gerald expostulated : Giuditta was 
poor, but not mercenary ; and, notwithstanding 
the imploring glances which the sordid old man, 
her father, cast towards her, and the anxiety 
with which Gerald pressed upon her acceptance 
at least double the sum she had named, she 
remained firm ; and shewed no other sign of 
having penetrated the motive of her visitor than 
a slight increase of haughtiness in the beautiful 
curve of her upper lip, as she satdoMrii^td Write 
the account upon paper. 

** Do not — pray, do not write it down !" 
said Gerald, with a look of disgust. 

The idea of his beautiful Giuditta, — she, for 
whom his heart beat with the wildest love,, and 
whom his heated imagination had already ex- 
alted into a heroine of romance, sitting down 
to make out a bill, totally prevented him ^rom 
thinking of prudence. 
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^' I cannot bear to see you do such a thing," 
he exclaimed ; *' it is not fit for you : you 
should be waited upon by me — by the whole 
world, instead of serving others." 

'' It is very fit that I should attend to my 
father's business/* replied Giuditta, quietly, as 
she gave him the paper^ which he instantly tore 
to pieces. 

" I will bring you the money to-morrow/' he 
said, turning to the old man, who was still 
hard at work polishing his bit of marble. 

And the morrow, and the day after, and 
many succeeding ones, still saw Gerald a visitor 
to the house of Giuditta. But once, and that 
but for an hour during the early part of the 
day, had he contrived to tear himself away from 
town, in order to ascertain the actual existence 
of his unhappy wife, who had implicitly obeyed 
his instructions in not writing to him, and 
who was, in fact, ignorant of his real address ; 
but the sight of the wretched being, who, faded 
and miserable, could not speak, except through 
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her tears, had grown absolutely odious to her 
cruel and unprincipled husband, who, hurrying 
away from a scene so little congenial to his 
taste^ returned to town, to devote heart and 
soul to the accomplishment of his infamous 
pursuit. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

For the first time, the irresistible Mr. De Grey 
found himself repulsed in his advances : and 
that, by no violence of declamation, no affected 
display of rigorous virtue, but by the simple 
and unostentatious purity of a poor tradesman's 
daughter. Though she did not absolutely re- 
fuse his visits, Oiuditta did not encourage 
them : but she never appeared to entertain the 
slightest fear in his presence, nor resorted to 
the mockery of protection, by insisting upon 
her father's presence during their interviews. 
Her station in life had not accustomed her to 
such observances, and the uprightness of her 
intention prevented her from imagining that 
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there was any cause for uneasiness, where a 
mind, less pure, would have seen imminent 
danger. 

And thus, every day^ when summoned by 
her father, who constantly followed his occupa- 
tions in the shop in front, Giuditta would de- 
scend from her room to the dark little parlour, 
and taking out her work, talk gaily with her 
visitor of the scenes of her own bright land ; 
and Gerald, though wearied with constant at- 
tendance, and almost maddened by the little 
progress he appeared to have made in the affec- 
tions of the beautiful Venetian^ was actually 
awed into submission by the simple majesty of 
virtue which breathed in every look and word 
of Giuditta. 

The fine and serious countenance of the 
young Italian told of feelings that, if once 
awakened, would be deep and lasting : but 
there was a total absence of coquetry about her. 

The smallest approach to levity of conversa- 
tion or manner was instantly repelled by her. 
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and with a mild dignity, of so decided a cha- 
racter, that he, who had never yet quailed be- 
fore the look of woman, actually felt abashed, 
as the dark and earnest eyes of a mere girl were 
turned reprovingly upon him, as if to question 
and search the very recesses of his heart. 

Gerald saw, in a moment, bow different was 
the character of Giuditta from any woman 
with whom he had met before ; and he did not 
dare to insult the virtue which seemed to repose 
securely on the consciousness of its own modest 



nature. 

On one point only had Giuditta shewn any 
weakness. It appeared that some secret hung 
over the history of her father, and that she her- 
self was betrothed ; but when she was to be 
married, or to whom, Gerald could not discover. 
Thus far she had informed him very soon after 
their first acquaintance; but more she would 
aot say ; and whenever Gerald had adverted to 
the circumstance, she appeared depressed, and 
confined her answers to monosyllables. Once 

l2 
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or twice she had hinted that her time might be 
occupied at the hour which Gerald had named 
for his next visit ; but as he had never attended 
to these remarks^ and had always found her 
disengaged upon his arrival, he concluded 
that it was merely a maidenly excuse for 
avoiding any appearance of anxiety for his 
company. 

One evening that he arrived later than usual, 
upon entering the shop, he found it deserted ; 
but the sound of weeping reached his ear^ and 
hurrying to the door of the inside room^ he 
beheld Giuditta, convulsed with sorrow, leaning 
her head upon her hands. Tears were so un^ 
usual in the eyes of the beautiful Italian, that 
Gerald instantly saw that something serious 
had occurred. Springing to her side, he seized 
her hand, and for the first time pressing it to 
his lips, conjured her to tell him what bad hap- 
pened. It was some moments before she could 
speak. Gently disengaging her hand from that 
of Gerald, she said,— 
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'' I will tell you the cause of my sorrow. It 
should have been known to you sooner, but I 
have been foolish. I did not like to speak of 
it, but I must not see you again." 

" Not all the powers of heaven and earth 
shall prevent it ! " exclaimed Gerald, with the 
vehemence of passion. 

'^ I myself will prevent it/' said Giuditta, 
calmly. '^ I have seen Luigi, my betrothed 
husband, and his words have told me what I 
knew not before. My mother*s birth was noble, 
and I have been too proud. The daughter of a 
shopkeeper — a poor shopkeeper — the future 
wife of a poor mechanic, may not associate 
with such as you. None/* continued she, as 
her dark eyes flashed fire» ^' shall ever dare 
again to couple the name of Giuditta with the 
word dishonour ! ** 

^' Giuditta, who has insulted you ? who has 
wounded your ear with these idle tales? and 
how have I offended you, that you thus talk 
coldly of banishing me from your presence?'' 
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" You have never offended me," said Giu- 
ditta, softly. " I was glad to have a friend — 
some one whom I could talk to of other days, 
and other things besides money; and I forgot 
the distance which separated us. I have been 
wrong, but will be so no more." 

" You will not drive me from you, Giuditta? 
Oh, do not say so ! " cried Gerald, in a voice of 
despair. 

" I must do my duty, — with me that is al- 
ways first. Luigi will be my husband — I 
must obey him." 

" And he has forbidden you to receive 
me?" 

** Not forbidden," said Giuditta, haughtily : 
*' but he has told me what will be said and 
thought of me if I continue to associate with 
one so much above me." 

" And who is this Luigi who dares with such 
insolence to control your actions, over which he 
can have no legal right?" 

'^You have seen him," replied Giuditta; 
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''do you not remember that day when you 
came at such an early hour, finding a person in 
the shop with my father, who was arranging 
some bronzes." 

" That man Luigi — your husband ? — impos- 
sible!" exclaimed Gerald, as he called to mind 
the recollection of a savage, ill-formed, ruffian- 
looking creature, who even at the time he fan- 
cied had glared upon him with looks of ani- 
mosity. '^ Why did you not tell me so at the 
time, Giuditta? — Oh heavens! what a sacra- 
fice !" he added, as he gazed sadly on the face 
of the young girl. 

** He saved us in our hour of need/' she ex- 
claimed, hastily ; " he has a good heart : but for 
him my father would have been — disgraced 
for ever. It was for his coming that I watched, 
the night you saw me in Venice. I may not 
speak the reason; but my father's liberty — 
nay, life was menaced, and Luigi saved him : 
and I " 

^' And you are the sacrifice," exclaimed 
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Gerald, bitterly. " You, beautiful Giuditta ! 
you gave yourself to save your father : but you 
do not — cannot love Luigi." 

*^ I am grateful to him, and gratitude will 
live where love has died." 

" Oh, say not so, Giuditta ! You have 
never loved, or you would know that love once 
felt can never die ! " 

At this moment some one entered the outer 
room. 

*' It is my father," said Giuditta ; " and 
Luigi will soon return. Let him not find 
that I have neglected his advice. Farewell! 
and if you value my happiness do not seek 
me again." 

Giuditta held out her hand as she rose; 
but Gerald throwing himself Apon his knees 
before her, exclaimed, — 

'* By all that is most sacred I will not leave 
you ! Giuditta, I love you ! — love you beyond 
all power of endurance ! If you drive me from 
you, it will be to madness — to death ! I will 
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not, and cannot live without you!. Oh, I 
have loved you — worshipped you, from the 
very hour I first saw you! You know not 
what it is to love as I do — to nurse, through 
long days and nights, the torturing passion, 
until driven to madness by its strength ; and 
then to be coldly dismissed as if unworthy of 
your presence. Oh, Giuditta! you know not 
what I have endured, or you would not talk 
of leaving me." 

Giuditta had turned away her face; but 
her quick breathing caught the ear of Gerald, 
and the hand, which he still held forcibly, 
trembled in his grasp. For once the words 
which he uttered were sincere, for the passion 
that raged in his bosom was ungovernable. 
Emboldened by the silence of Giuditta, 
he continued, and the softened tones of a 
voice, sweeter than any music, touched the 
heart of the beautiful Italian, till the tears 
forced themselves down her cheeks. 

** Giuditta," he said, ** renounce this hate- 
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ful marriage, and you shall never know one 
moment's regret for having done so. Fly with 
roe now, and we shall soon be beyond the 
reach of pursuit. Trust yourself to me, 
and you will never repent it. Together we 
will seek the shores of your sunny land, and 
there we will dwell in peace and joy. You 
shall never know a want or care. Day and 
night I will watch you — tend you, as a mo-, 
ther does her child. I will wait upon your 
smallest word, and love you as man never 
loved before. Giuditta, listen to me ! you do 
not know the happiness of loving and of being 
beloved." 

" I must not listen to you/' said Giuditta, 
struggUng to appear calm, though she trem- 
bled violently; " I am betrothed — I cannot 
break the honest heart that loves me ! Fare- 
well! — leave me, I entreat of you! — Fare- 
well ! '' 

" You shall not leave me, Giuditta — by 
heavens you shall not!" exclaimed Gerald, 
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with such frantic energy, that Giuditta shud- 
dered as she looked upon him. '' Mine you 
shall be ! I will follow you through the world 
— I will kneel to you — I will pray to you; — 
have pity on one who loves you in this 
manner ! ** 

'* I cannot — indeed I cannot listen to you ! 
Even as you say you love me» so does Luigi 
love me, and I owe him all; in the hour of 
peril I promised him my hand ; he is poor — 
he has but me ; I cannot desert him now 
because a brighter fate opens to my view.*' 

Once again Giuditta turned to the door, 
but Gerald, placing himself before it, ex- 
claimed, — 

" But hear me one word ! Say that you 
are not indifferent to me — say that you love 
me — that even if I consent to give you up 
for the moment, and let this fearful sacrifice 
take place, you will not afterwards drive me 
from you — only promise," continued he, see- 
ing that she did not appear to comprehend the 
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meaning of his words — '^only promise that 
you will not forget me — that after you are 
married you will still receive me as you have 
ever done — that you will '' 

But Gerald, terrified by the sudden change 
which had turned the glowing crimson of the 
young girl's cheek to an ashy paleness, paused 
as he saw she was about to speak. 

'* When you asked me to leave my home — 
to break my troth — to go with you to the land 
of my love — to live in luxury and joy, was it 
as your wife?" 

The start of Gerald, at the last word, was 
not lost upon Giuditta, and her very lips 
blanched as he replied, hurriedly, — 

" Nay, I thought not of marriage." 

'' Enough !" interposed Giuditta, solemnly ; 
** my own presumption had deceived me ; '' and 
she moved towards the door with an air so 
proud and stately, that for the moment Gerald 
did not attempt to prevent her. 

'' Farewell ! " she exclaimed^ as her hand 
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rested upon the lock of the door — ** I forgive 
you ! " 

** Oh, my God ! " cried Gerald, as he clasped 
his hands in supplication, ** do not leave me 
in anger! Forgive me — oh, forgive me! I 
know not what I said — I could not mean to 
offend you— say that you do not hate me!" 

** No/' replied the Italian, calmly ; ^' but I 
despise you!" 

And with a look of dignity, through which 
struggled an expression of grief, so bitter 
that it could not be repressed, Giuditta quit- 
ted the apartment. 

The agony with which Gerald listened to 
her retreating steps was intense. Fainter and 
fainter grew their light sound, until he dis- 
tinctly heard a door open. Immediately af- 
terwards it was locked, and all was still. 

But he had seen enough of Giuditta to 
know that her decision was irrevocable. Her 
fine and honest mind knew no turnings and 
windings between the right and the wrong; 
and he saw that if, for a moment, she had 
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been deceived as to his intentions, it was 
past. The instant the veil had been removed 
from her eyes her path was clear; and, with- 
out wavering or doubt, passion had been 
sacrificed to principle. 

Baffled in his infamous purpose, the first 
sensations of Gerald were less of anger than 
of reverence. Awe-struck by the simple purity 
of this young girl, he felt grieved at having 
offended her. He was too well versed in the 
knowledge of a woman's mind to deceive him- 
self with the hope that the rejection of Giu- 
ditta was unreal. He felt that it was sincere 
and final, and all idea of undermining such 
resolution was instantly discarded from his 
mind. 

And yet the courage she had shewn but 
increased his passion ; for a man less vain 
than Gerald must have known what was the 
effort; and an involuntary respect entered 
into his heart, though writhing under the 
agony of disappointment. 

The sound of approaching steps roused him 
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to consciousness, and he rose from the chair 
upon which he had thrown himself, as the 
father of Giuditta entered. 

'^ I thought my child was here/' he said, 
as he looked round the room hurriedly. '' 1 
wished to have spoken to her." 

*' She is gone to her room," replied Gerald^ 
in a hoarse voice. 

" You have not sent for your pictures yet, 
sir/' said the old man. '' Is there any other 
you would like — if so I would let you have 
it a bargain?" 

And he looked up uneasily at Gerald, in 
the hope of extracting something more from 
him now that his too noble-minded daughter 
was not present to check his avaricious 
propensities. 

"No — no more, thank you/' said Gerald ; 
" and I find I do not want those which I 
bought — keep the money I gave you, and 
sell them to some one else." 

" Lord love you ! what a generous young 
gentleman you are! I am very poor, or I 
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would not take the pictures again," he added, 
in his usual whining tone. 

" Can this be Giuditta's father ? *' thought 
Gerald; but, as he saw him prepare to as- 
cend the narrow staircase towards his daugh- 
ter's room, he forgot his contemptuous feelings, 
and watched the aged form and grey hairs 
of the old man with reverence and affection, 
as he slowly disappeared, for he knew that 
in another moment he would be in the pre- 
sence of Giuditta. 

With a heavy heart Gerald left the house. 
No light was visible from the room of the 
beautiful Venetian, and tears rose to the eyes 
of Gerald as he looked, for the last time, 
upon the wretched hovel, which its virtuous 
inmate preferred to the splendid abode and 
trappings of shame. Long did he continue 
to gaze iipon the spot which he should visit 
no more; but at length he slowly began to 
retrace his way through the close and tortuous 
windings of the place. 

The night was dark and stormy^ and at 
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every gust the shattered windows above his 
head shook with a threatening sounds and 
the doorsy half fallen from their fastenings, 
creaked sallenly on their hinges, as the wind 
howled through the deserted rooms. Gerald 
quickened his pace as he passed a row of 
wretched hovels, for the most part unin- 
habited; but just as he turned a corner, at 
the end of which were two or three steps 
leading to an alley of the same description, 
a hurried footstep caught his ear, and before 
he could turn to see who it was that followed 
him, a grasp of iron seized his collar and a 
sharp wound was inflicted on him from be- 
hind. 

For a moment he tried to grapple with his 
adversary, but his arm fell helplessly by his 
side, and uttering a cry of pain, as another 
stroke, still sharper than the former, made 
his brain reel, he staggered, and fell senseless 
to the ground. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Some time had passed since Florence had 
parted from her husband, but each succeeding 
day only found her plunged in deeper grief. 
Her spirit appeared to be completely broken. 
The link which connected her past existence 
with the future had been snapped asunder, 
and with it had fled all desire of life or 
motive for further exertion. 

Had Florence possessed one friend who 
would have set before her the sin she was 
committing in thus yielding, without a strug- 
gle, to her grief, her sense of right would 
have at least led her to make some effort 
to overcome it. But, deserted and uncheered, 
as she was, her mind, though naturally strong. 
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gave way beneath the accumulation of her 
sorrows. Banished from her home, neglected 
by her husband, and bereaved of her child, 
the wretched Florence bowed her head be- 
neath the weight of misery. The rest of her 
life was now to her as a world without a 
sun. Whichever way she turned, a dark and 
dreary void was before her ; and she sickened 
as she thought of the possibility of her days 
' being lengthened out, for too gladly would she 
have laid down her wearied head and died. 

Florence never quitted the room in which 
her child had expired, except when, for a few 
short moments at dusk, she would steal to 
the churchyard, and weep over the cold earth 
beneath which it lay ; and then returning, 
she would again shut herself up in the little 
room which had been its nursery, and watch 
by the now vacant cradle, pressing to her 
heart and lips the pillow where once her in- 
fant's head had lain, and treasuring up the 
least thing which had belonged to it. 

At times Florence *s grief seemed too deep 
for tears, and it soon became evident that her 

VOL. III. M 
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health was sinking. She scarcely tasted food ; 
and, except from positive exhaustion, sleep 
was a stranger to her. Her mind, ever rest- 
ing upon one object, refused to be comforted, 
and seemed to revel in the intensity of its 
suffering. 

For some days after the departure of Gerald 
she had remained comparatively tranquil, and 
apparently had not calculated upon his earlier 
return ; but at last, when a longer time had 
elapsed than he had ever before been absent, 
she began to be alarmed. Not knowing where 
he was, she fancied that he must have gone 
to his mother, and she suddenly conceived 
the idea of following him there. But as she 
reflected upon it, she came to the resolution 
of abandoning her first intention. She re- 
collected the severity with which (as she had 
been told) Mrs. De Grey had ever expressed 
herself towards her son since his unfortunate 
marriage; and Florence, in the state of de- 
pression to which her misfortunes had reduced 
her, had not cuurage to encounter the chilling 
voice of rebuke. 
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Day after day passed over, and yet no 
tidings of Gerald reached Florence. But 
soon her feelings upon the subject began 
to change. Instead of the patient suffering 
of neglect, the most serious alarm took pos- 
session of her mind ; and she, who since the 
death of her child had appeared to consider 
the smallest exertion as a labour, now seemed 
roused to desperation by the restlessness of her 
fears. She passed the day in watching from 
the window, and sometimes with a melancholy 
smile she would arrange every thing in the 
apartment of her husband, as if she expected 
him immediately. 

Still Gerald came not, and suspense grew to 
such certainty in her mind that she could endure 
it no longer. Her brain whirled with the agony 
of the thought that perhaps he was no more: 
she felt that her health was shaken ; and, 
abandoning every other hope, a passionate 
longing took possession of her mind once more 
to behold her own home. She thought not of 
pardon, for she had no hope ; but so earnestly 
did she long once again to hear her parents' 
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names, to know that they were well, and to 
look upon the home where they dwelt, that she 
determined instantly to go to Wandesford, and 
there, by some means, satisfy the yearnings 
of her soul. Then, indeed, when once assured 
of their welfare, she would have nothing left 
but to lay down her head and die. 

The distance was not great. A journey of 
half a day would bring her to a neighbouring 
village, from whence she could make her way 
to Wandesford on foot. Once resolved, she 
did not pause to reflect on what might be the 
consequences of so rash an undertaking. 

Fortunately she had been so good an econo- 
mist that, of the money which Gerald had 
left her, almost the whole remained. It was 
more than suflScient for her expenses ; and, 
wrapping her cloak around her, she doubled 
her veil over her face, and instantly left the 
house. Afraid of being recognised in the 
village, she walked across some fields, until 
she had reached a lane which led her at once 
to the high*road, from whence she easily 
procured a carriage; and, before evening, she 
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was set down at a short distance from Wandes- 
ford Park. 

How Florence's heart throbbed, as once again 
she heard that beloved name ! she could have 
blessed the lips that uttered it, so full of balm 
was the sound to her bruised spirit. She 
walked slowly on until the last jingle of the 
po8t*chaise which had brought her faded into 
silence, and then she sat down by the way- 
side, and long — long did she gaze, with a 

sensation of rapture bordering on insanity, 
upon the dark masses of wood which rose 
proudly around her dearly beloved home. 

Florence did not weep, though her heart 
was bursting, not with grief alone, but love — 
the love of parents and sisters, and long- 
cherished thoughts of home, till almost breath- 
less, from the oppression of joy after her heart 
had been so long bowed down by sorrow, a 
deep gasping sigh brought relief to her emotion, 
and she was able to rise and continue her 
walk. 

Every instant brought her within sight of 
some well-remembered object ; and she looked 
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anxiously around, as if fearful of missing the 
least thing where all was so precious. Pant- 
ing with haste, she hurried on till she reached 
the top of a little knoll from whence she knew 
that the first glance of the house at Wandes- 
ford could be obtained. 

At length she stood upon the spot. It was 
evening, and the bright rays of the setting 
sun fell upon the large building of grey stone. 
Though at some distance, she could see every 
window as it sparkled in the lingering gleam ; 
and beyond bounded the light waves of the 
river, dancing gaily as of old, while the crags 
peeped from above through the old oak-trees, 
now golden with the early tints of autumn. 
All was the same in that beautiful scene — all 
but one poor faded flower; and that stood 
withered and drooping, but still raising its 
faint head to catch the last breath that came 
lovingly from the land of its birth. 

Tears burst from the eyes of Florence as 
once again she looked upon her home. '' Oh, 
my mother! — my dear, dear mother!" she 
exclaimed^ as stretching her hands towards the 
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beloved spot where she dwelt, the unhappy 
child seemed to feel afresh all the cruelty of 
her banishment. 

Long she stood gazing wildly, as if to fill 
her longing soul with the last image of all so 
dear to her. But the shadows of evening were 
gathering fast upon the glory of departing day ; 
and FloreucCy who had formed no plan for 
the future, nor had bestowed a thought upon 
how or where she was to pass the night, 
determined to take advantage of the coming 
gloom, and obtain a nearer view of her old 
home. She walked round the wall of the 
demesne, pausing every now and then as the 
inequalities of the ground allowed her to catch 
a glimpse of the beautiful park within. 

At length she reached the lodge. Her heart 
beat violently a9 she rang the bell, and she 
looked for the old and grey-headed porter 
whom she had known from infancy. Alas! 
she knew not that for many months he had 
been numbered with the dead, and disappoint- 
ment filled her bosom as a stranger answered 
her summons. 
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^^ May I walk in a little way?'^ she asked » 
timidly. 

*'Are you going to the house ?*' the man 
inquired. 

*• Oh, no!'* answered Florence, in a low 
tone. 

''Then I am afraid I cannot let you in. 
Sir William Brandon's orders are so very 
strict. But to-morrow is one of the public 
days; they are changed now to Tuesdays and 
Fridays. You can come to-morrow at any 
hour you like/' added he, with a civil bow. 

"Thank you," said Florence, almost inau- 
dibly, and the man departed. 

Florence watched till he was gone, and 
then she leaned her forehead against the cold 
bars of the gate. Her heart was bursting with 
anguish. A second time she felt banished. 
She forgot the accident that led to it, and her 
overcharged bosom experienced nothing but 
the pain of exclusion. She had come thus 
far to be turned from her own door. Her 
name was then blotted from remembrance, and 
she was as a stranger to her father's halls. 
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Her agony was too deep for tears. Once 
more she looked through the iron gratingy 
and strained her eye to catch but one inch 
more of the road which led to the house; once 
she looked upon the stately trees, and the 
soft verdure of the park, — the hills over which 
she had so often wandered ; then, turning 
away, she covered her eyes with her clasped 
handsy and a shudder passed over her frame, 
for she felt that that look was her last. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was almost dark, and still the unhappy 
Florence continued to stand near the gate. 
She did not know what to do. She did not 
dare to go to the neighbouring village, as 
to pass the night there would expose her to 
observation, which in Iier position she could 
not venture to provoke. Without servants, 
without clothes, what would be thought of 
her? And then^ for the first time, Florence 
perceived the extreme folly of which she had 
been guilty in leaving herself thus without 
even a shelter for the night. 

Nothing remained to her but to entreat the 
hospitality of some of the neighbouring cot- 
tagers, and, by concealing her face, she might 
hope to remain undiscovered during the night ; 
and, at the first glimpse of returning light, 
she would leave them and retrace her steps 
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to the forlorn and desolate home she had so 
abruptly quitted. 

For a moment Florence mused over the 
recollection of the many poor and honest 
friends who used to smile upon her, as with 
her young sisters she made a visit to their 
cottages, and many were the bright visions 
of humble bliss that memory conjured up 
before her. But with them came a sudden 
thought that for a moment sent the warm 
blood to her cheek. She would seek the 
cottage of her nurse. She, who had been 
the watchful guardian of her childhood, she 
would not reject her. 

But again her spirits sank as she thought 
of her father. How had he, who was really 
her parent, closed his doors against her ? She 
could not hope to pass unnoticed in the dwell- 
ing of her to whom her whole heart now 
turned in hope and confidence. But she did 
not mean to attempt concealment. She knew 
that if her good old nurse ooce received her, 
her secrecy was to be relied upon, and with 
feverish haste she flew, rather than walked, to 
the lane which led to her cottage. 
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It was situated on the brink of a beautiful 
little dell about half a mile from the house 
at Wandesford, and surrounded by a garden 
and small orchard, beyond which the tall 
forest trees sheltered it from the winter's wind. 

Arrived at the gate, the strength of Florence 
almost forsook her. Perhaps the good old 
woman, whose humble dwelling she now 
sought more eagerly than if it had been a 
palace, had been also removed from this un- 
certain world? Perhaps, she would harshly 
refuse admittance to the wanderer? "Oh! 
no/' exclaimed Florence, aloud, *' she will 
not — I cannot think it;*' and, passing 
through the little gate, she hastily pushed 
open the door of the cottage. 

Mrs. Miller, its sole occupant, was the nurse 
of Florence. At the moment of her abrupt 
entry, the good woman, with her spectacles 
on her nose, was sitting at a little table 
busily employed in plaiting the border of a 
cap. She rose hastily, trembling from head 
to foot, as the figure of Florence in her deep 
mourning dress stood upon the threshold of 
the door. 
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"Oh, nurse! do you not know me?*' ex- 
claimed Florence, and rushing into the room, 
she fell upon her knees as she continued^—- 
" Oh ! do not send me from you ! I am 
your child — your Florence!" 

She could say no more ; for, on hearing her 
voice, the good Mrs. Miller instantly flew 
towards her, exclaiming, "Florence! — my 
child — my darling — you are come back to 
us!" 

And, folding her to her breast, she wept 
more violently than even did Florence, who 
sunk overpowered in her arms. 

** Oh, heavens, how she is altered ! " said 
Mrs. Miller, as, untying the bonnet of the 
almost insensible Florence, she beheld the 
wan but lovely features of her darling child. 
*' God bless me, how thin she is ! and her 
poor cheeks so pale! My sweet child! my 
angel!" she continued, as convulsive sighs 
broke from the breast of Florence; '^do not 
take on so — be comforted. You are at home 
now with your own old nurse, — Florence, my 
child! my child!*' 
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'^ I shall be better soon," said Florence, 
struggling with her tears; but her heart, 
unused to sympathy, and burdened with 
long pent-up sorrow, overflowed at the voice 
of tenderness, and the sound of home that 
her good nurse's words had brought. 

"Tell me of my mother — of my sisters?" 
were her first inquiries, when she had some- 
what recovered. 

'* They are well — all well,*' replied Mrs. 
Miller. 

*' Thank God!" said Florence, fervently. 
"And my father?" 

*'He is well, too. Ah! Miss Florence, he 
never held up his head after you left him till 
the marriage was settled ; but since that *' 

"What marriage?" interrupted Florence. 

"Why, did you not know Miss Louisa is 
to be married to the Earl of Marwood ? " said 
the nurse, in a tone of surprise. 

"Thank Heaven! — thank God!" exclaimed 
Florence, raising her clasped hands to heaven. 
" Oh I I did not think I could feel so happy 
again. My sin has not brought shame on 
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my darling sisters. Dear nurse/' she said, 
turning to Mrs. Miller, ^' tell me more about 
it. Alas ! I have never heard a word of them 
since I went away." 

** Welly to be sure then!*' replied Mrs. 
Miller ; ** now who would have thought that 
I should be the first to tell you ! Well, then, 
it seems from the very day he came over from 
the Castle to ask pardon for you " 

" When — when did he do so?" said Flo- 
rence, impatiently. *' Oh, begin — begin from 
the very beginning!" 

And Mrs. Miller, who desired nothing better 
than to begin from the beginning, recounted 
carefully to Florence every thing she knew 
concerning the visit of Lord Marwood and 
the intended marriage. 

Florence was much struck by the generosity 
and noble conduct of her cousin. He, who 
was almost a stranger to her, had stepped 
forward to intercede for her ; while his sister, 
her companion, her chosen friend, had in- 
stantly deserted her. 

But, amongst all the wlanderings of Mrs. 
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Miller's loquacity, no hint had ever escaped 
her which indicated that Sir William Brandon 
was inclined to relent towards her ;. and 
Florence saw, in the delicacy with which 
the good woman avoided the subject, that 
she herself had no hope of any change of 
feeling. 

" My father has looked better lately, you 
say?" she observed, in the hope of eliciting 
some comfort from the reply. 

" Yes ; he has looked more like himself 
these (wo Sundays, I think ; and, coming out 
of church last Sunday, he said to me, ' How do 
you do, Mrs. Miller?' and that is more than 
he has ever condescended to say since the days 
when you used to keep him waiting at the 
carriage -door to have a word in the porch 
with your old nurse." 

'^ You were my nurse, you know," said Flo- 
rence, sadly; •* and he will never forgive 
me?" 

" Never is a long day, my dear child," said 
the nurse, kindly ; but she did not contradict 
the assertion. 
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^' Nurse/' said Florence, taking her hand, 
and looking up sadly in her facei ** you will 
let me stay here to-night^ and to-morrow, 
and a few — yery few days, and you will not 
say to any one that I am here: when I am 
gone, as I soon shall be, where no sorrow 
can reach me, then, bat not till then, tell 
my mother that before she died her child 
came to look once more upon her home, — tell 
her that if my sin was great, my sorrows have 
been greater; but that to the last hour of 
my life, I have loved her with the same love. 
She would have forgiven me I know, but my 
father was right. I deceived her. I trusted 
to the love of others instead of the honest 
and long-tried affection of my parents. I de- 
served to lose what I seemed to value so little. 
I deserved to suffer, and I have suffered." 

** Oh ! do not speak so, dear child ; pray 
to God, and all will be well yet. Wait till 
this marriage is over, and your sister will 
entreat for you, and you will all live happily 
together again." 

** I have no wish lo live," said Florence, 
in a tone of despair; for her thoughts had 
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flown back to the cottage. *^ But a few 
weeks, even days, back, and I could have 
borne all. You do not know what I have 
lost : my child, mj angel child, is in its grave. 
Had it been spared to me, the day might 
have come when I would have brayed my 
father's anger and laid it at his feet. He 
could not have resisted it ; he would have 
forgiven its wretched mother. But it is gone, 
and I have nothing now — nothing/* she re- 
peated, in a low and hollow tone. 

The tears of the kind nurse fell fast over 
the beautiful head that rested on her bosom; 
but Florence did not weep. She seemed as 
one who was exhausted by her sorrow, and, 
pale as mar])le, sat silent and motionless for 
many minutes. At length, raising her head, 
she said softly, — 

''Will you promise me, dear nurse, that 
nothing shall tempt you to let my father know 
that I am with you? I have a most weighty 
reason for what I ask. Promise me, solemnly, 
that, until I give you leave, you will not 
mention my name. If you do, you may be 
the cause of still more grief to me." 
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This last reason weighed safBciently with 
Mrs. Miller to ensure her silence, and she 
readily gave the promise required. The 
inroads which sorrow already appeared to 
have made upon her beloved Florence, filled 
her mind with alarm ; and the only comfort 
she could feel was the prospect of having 
her once more to attend to and keep quiet 
in the retirement of her cottage. 

Seeing that she did not appear inclined to 
speak, Mrs. Miller, having carefully installed 
her in her own arm-chair, began to prepare 
what simple refreshments her humble dwell- 
ing afforded, and the poor woman felt a little 
comforted when Florence expressed a wish to 
retire to rest. 

*' Yes, my darling, do have a good night's rest. 
You must sleep till very late to-morrow; do 
try and go to sleep, and say your prayers, 
and do not think over what can't be helped.*' 

Florence put her arms round her nurse's 
neck, and suffered her to lead her to the next 
room. She did not speak again, and the 
nurse fancied she was at rest. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Whew Gerald De Grey first recovered to a 
state of consciousness, he found himself in 
bed ; but in his attempting to move, so acute 
was the a^ony that followed, that for some 
moments it threatened to produce a relapse 
of his former insensibility. He was forced to 
remain motionless, and as the pain subsided 
he endeavoured to recollect all that had led 
to his present position. 

But thoughts of the past were full of bitter- 
ness. The image of the beautiful high-minded 
Giuditta rose before him. He still saw her 
stand breathless with emotion as he spoke to 
her of his love, and the stern words of 
determination to adhere to her duty, even at 
the moment when the heart warred with the 
spirit, still sounded in his ears, and filled his 
mind with admiration. 
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The wicked can sometimes respect even 
when they cannot imitate, and Gerald was 
astonished at the impression which this young 
girl's resolution had produced upon him. He 
looked upon her as a being of a superior 
order, and her last words haunted him and 
touched his heart with sorrow. He would 
have given worlds to have been able to restore 
himself to her good opinion. Never before 
had he felt so anxious upon the subject as 
now at the moment when he was for ever 
separated from her. Even at the instant 
when, upon the first return of consciousness, his 
head was still unsettled, this one idea seemed 
to stand out singly from the mass of confusion, 
and Gerald sighed deeply from the sensation 
of grief which it occasioned. 

For some hours he remained as if in a 
waking dream, till gradually the circum- 
stances attendant upon his wound returned 
to his recollection. He perfectly remembered 
the lonely spot, and the hurried step of the 
assassin; thoi]^h the darkness had been too 
great to permit of his seeing his face. But, 
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even though the tortnre he suffered convinced 
him of the deadly aim of his unknown foe, he 
felt comparatively indifferent to the result ; so 
engrossed was he by one feeling of regret and 
remorse for his conduct towards the beautiful 
Giuditta^ and the thought of having lost, not 
only the chance of her affection, but the last 
claim to her friendship and esteem. 

It was long before Gerald could chase away 
this impression, — long before he could bear to 
turn his ideas to the future; and during all 
this time not one thought of the unhappy 
Florence had entered into his mind. But 
when, at last, her image arose before him, 
pale and sorrowful, weeping over the grave 
of her child — of his own child, then the better 
part of his nature seemed to wake again, and 
a feeling of shame overwhelmed him as he 
recollected his neglect and cruel desertion of 
her at the moment of her sorrow. The extent 
of his wickedness shocked him, and as he 
remembered the desolation of her life, and 
the impossibility of her discovering what had 
occurred; he became in a moment filled with 
the deepest anxiety. 
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How long had he lain there? and where 
was he? were his first thoughts; for, from 
the excessive weakness of body and confusion 
of intellect which oppressed him, he imagined 
that something worse than he could recollect 
must have occurred to him. 

With a great effort he raised himself suffi- 
ciently to reach the curtain of his bed ; but 
to draw it back was a work of more difficulty, 
for he found his right arm^ not only com- 
pletely disabled, but that any attempt to move 
it was attended with the most excruciating 
agony. At last he succeeded, and by slow 
degrees he drew up the curtain sufficiently 
to allow of his obtaining a view of the 
room. 

The first object that met his view was 
one that nearly deprived him of his newly- 
recovered senses; and, for a moment, he 
doubted whether it was not the ** very coinage 
of the brain" that had conjured up before 
him a shape of air. But a few steps from 
his bed lay Giuditta, and so stilt and motion- 
less was that beautiful face and form, that for 
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a few moments as Gerald watched her he 
fancied she was dead. But soon the light 
heavings of her breast became visible, and 
his eye, grown accustomed to the light, could 
distinctly trace the smallest movement. 

Giuditta had apparently fallen asleep while 
at her devotions, for the lamp shewed a small 
ivory crucifix placed just above it, and one 
hand of the sleeper still held a rosary. It 
would have been difficult to guess for what 
particular crimes that guileless creature had 
been entreating pardon. The proud look of 
innocence was stamped upon her broad and 
noble brow. She lay upon the. ground on 
one side, her head supported by the hand 
which rested upon the cushion of a low stool. 
The dark loose dress had fallen from that 
hand, and left the arm and part of the throat 
and shoulder uncovered. Her hair was still 
braided back as she usually wore it, and the 
whiteness of her skin gleamed like marble in 
the flickering light of the lamp. 

Gerald as he gazed saw that her cheek had 
lost its rich glow, and there was a .look of 
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suffering in her face even while in repose. 
But how came she there? Had she, indeed, 
watched over him in his illness ? These were 
questions that he longed to ask; but as he 
gazed upon her, he actually held his breath 
that he might not disturb her repose. He 
looked around the room. A thousand things 
shewed that it was her own ; and she to whom 
his last words had been those of deliberate 
insult, who had turned from him in scorn, 
and retired to that very room to weep over 
the outrage her modest nature had received — 
she whom he had sought Jbut to dishonour^ 
and who had not for one moment hesitated 
between honourable poverty and unhallowed 
love, had now turned to him in his distress, 
had taken him in when wounded and bleed- 
ing, and had forgotten her maiden shyness 
and her maiden fame, to alleviate his suffer- 
ings and watch by him on his couch of pain. 

*' Blessed angel ! " murmured Gerald; ** how 
little have I deserved this ! " 

Softly as the words were uttered they 
reached the watchful ear of Giuditta, and she 
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sprung to her feet with the grace of the wild 
deer startled from repose. 

'* Father! father! he is awake!" exclaimed 
Giuditta, as she turned to an inner room. 

" Nay, do not call — but speak to me first; 
— tell me what has happened, and how I 
am here." 

"I will tell you all/' said Giuditta— " all 
in time; but you must first see the good 
Father Paolo — he desired to be called when 
you first awoke. He has nursed you so ten- 
derly." 

"And you, Giuditta — oh! how can I ever 
thank you!" 

" Hush! you must not talk/' said Giuditta, 
turning away, for she saw the tears glistening 
in the eyes of Gerald. 

The old priest entered the apartment, and 
then the invalid first learned that for many 
days his life had been despaired of. When 
found, the loss of blood had been so great 
that animation seemed to be completely sus- 
pended, and he had been carried by Giu- 
ditta's orders to the room where he then was, 
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and for some time he had continued so ill 
that the fever which bad ensued appeared 
to defy all the skill of the good Father Paolo. 

"Thank God and the Holy Virgin, you 
will do well now!" said the pnest. 

*' But he must be very quiet ; must he not, 
good Father?" inquired Giuditta, timidly; "you 
promised not to leave him till he was well." 

" My child, I will stay while he demands 
my care;" and he forthwith began to arrange 
the endless bandages which Giuditta had 
been preparing. 

The heart of Gerald was too full to allow 
him to speak, and his weakness so great that 
the priest peremptorily forbade his attempting 
to do so. The curtains of his bed were 
lowered, and the light disappeared, but still 
the watchful ear of the sick man could de- 
tect the stealthy pace of a light step as at 
intervals it approached, and before daylight 
dawned he fell asleep with the same feeling 
of peaceful security as though a guardian 
angel had watched by his side* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was some days before Gerald could ascer- 
tain all the circumstances attendant upon his 
removal to the house of Giuditta. Some un- 
known reason appeared to exist for the secrecy 
which was observed by all its inmates upon 
the subject ; but at length Giuditta herself 
revealed the truth. The only person to whom 
such a communication was really painful 
was the first to make it ; for the caution 
of Father Paolo, and the trembling fear 
of the old man, were such that it was 
impossible to extract any information from 
them. 

But the nature of Giuditta abhorred deceit. 
From the first moment she would have im- 
parted the secret, but how could she tell to 
Gerald that the blow which had menaced 
his life had restored her freedom, and that 
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Luigi, whose mad jealousy had prompted the 
deed, was now far beyond the seas never to 
return, and had heard her irrevocable decia- 
ration that she would never give her hand to 
a murderer? It was difficult to tell this to 
one who had professed to love her. It seemed 
to her sensitive nature like an invitation to 
renew those addresses which she had repelled 
with scorn, and the heart of Giuditta was 
still filled with loathing for the baseness of 
him whom in his hour of need she had 
succoured with the spirit of a true Christian. 
On parting with Gerald at the moment 
when her heart was wrung with the bitter* 
ness of the insult she had received, she had 
retired to her room ; but in a few moments the 
imploring accents of her father arrested her 
attention, and in passing the window, in order to 
admit him, she had beheld, as she thought, for 
the last time the departing form of Gerald. 
With a vague feeling of sorrow mingling with 
her anger she had stood watching until he was 
lost to her view, when her suspicions were 
aroused by seeing the well-known figure of 
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Luigi following with a stealthy pace, and 
she observed that he availed himself of every 
opportunity of concealment, until in the dark- 
ness she lost sight of him altogether. 

Hastily opening the door^ her alarm was 
still farther . increased by the account which 
she received of the threats and intemperate 
language which Luigi had made use of to 
her father; and as the resolution of Giuditta 
was generally acted upon without delay, 
she immediately, accompanied by her father, 
proceeded upon the traces of Luigi, and came 
up with him a moment after the accomplish- 
ment of the treacherous deed. 

A scene of great violence had ensued, but 
the crafty Luigi knew too well that rather 
than wed with one whose hands were im- 
brued in blood, the haughty Giuditta would, 
if it was necessary, walk to the scaffold with 
her father. He, therefore, thought it better 
to consult his own safety, especially as the 
wounded man gave no signs of life, and as he 
was uncertain whether his murderous attempt 
had not been fully carried iatq effect. To 
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wait for justice would have been madness, 
and with many a dark imprecation upon the 
trembling old man, whom he accused of 
having betrayed him, accompanied with fierce 
protestations of love, at which Giuditta 
shuddered, and a glance of hatred at the 
prostrate form of Gerald, he had departed. 

And now Giuditta was free! How had 
her heart bounded at the thought I For 
many months the certainty of her engage- 
ment had weighed upon her spirits, but 
gratitude had triumphed ; and though, at 
her request, the ceremony had been de- 
ferred, she had no intention of not ultimately 
fulfilling the promise she had made. The 
fierce nature of Luigi terrified her; but to 
her he had been invariably kind, and her 
father owed to him his very existence. 

It was only within the last few days that 
Luigi's aversion to Gerald had become ap- 
parent, and even at the moment when Giu- 
ditta had pronounced the future banishment 
of the latter, she had not the least idea that 
his unfounded jealousy had taken so deep 
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a root. Too soon was the evidence of it 
before her eyes, and she shuddered to think 
what might have been her fate had it been 
linked with one of so desperate a character. 

As Giaditta reflected upon all that had 
occurred she felt that every hour rendered it 
more difficult to reveal the truth to Gerald. 
A feeling of shyness now oppressed her while 
in his presence, which she never before had 
experienced ; and the faltering of her voice, 
as with her face averted she one evening 
ventured to touch upon the subject, filled 
Gerald with a new and unthought-of uneasi- 
ness. He recollected that his real name and 
position were both a secret from Giuditta ; 
and when the blushing girl had at length 
disclosed the secret of her emancipation from 
the engagement which she confessed had 
been hateful to her, the heart of Gerald told 
him that there was nothing unreasonable or 
Tinnatural in the latent hope that might exist 
within her breast, that he would now make 
the only atonement in his power for the insult 
which he had offered to her. He might, it is 
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true, still continue to deceive her with im- 
punity; but as he lay upon his sick bed, 
apart from all worldly contact, and listened 
to the simple but true words of religious 
hope which fell from the lips of the poor 
Italian girl, the mind of Gerald became 
altered. 

The example of that lowly child of Nature, 
scrupulously fulfilling the hard duties which 
poverty and misfortune had entailed upon 
her without further hope of reward than the 
consciousness of having done right, had a more 
powerful effect upon the hitherto reckless 
mind of the man of the world than the united 
eloquence of the most gifted divines could have 
produced. He saw before him one whose per- 
fect loveliness was in itself a sufficient trial — 
one too with education above her rank in life, 
daily and hourly reduced to the slavery of 
a household drudge ; he beheld the continued 
struggle by which she tried to restrain the 
grasping avarice of her father, and lead 
him to better thoughts than those which 
seemed natural to his mind, and he wondered 

n2 
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at the unflinching integrity which sometimes 
reduced her to want the common necesgaries 
of life. 

And yet all this was done so quietly, so 
unostentatiously, that it seemed as if she was 
scarcely aware that others were less patient 
or less pure. And yet Gerald knew it was 
not from ignorance, nor yet that speeies of 
mechanical goodness by which some persons 
avoid evil. He knew that the mind of the 
poor Italian girl was comprehensive beyond 
that of most women, and the dark flashing 
eye and glowing cheek did not speak of the 
cold nature which is a secure shield to so 
many. It was the straightforward goodness 
of an honest heart and virtuous mind, and 
Gerald looked into his own, and for the 
first time shrunk from the appalling picture 
it presented. 

'^ Giuditta," said he, as one evening she 
sat near him, '* I have one request to make 
to you still. I have also a confession — 
will you hear me ? — and though your heart 
will condemn me, have pity on me ; for you 
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cannot now despise me as much as I despise 
myself!" 

" Oh ! forget those words," said Giuditta, 
'' as I have forgotten them. I never dwell 
upon the past. You must only think of 
getting well," 

"Thank you," said Gerald, much affected 
by her kind manner; "but I feel that it 
may be long before I am well — before I am 
even able to write ; and there is a person — 
a person who will be anxious to hear of me : 
will you, dear Giuditta, — will you seek 
that person, and bear from me the message 
I would send?" 

" Oh ! willingly, " exclaimed Giuditta ; " I 
will go any where you wish ! Why did you 
not say so before this ? So many days since 
that dreadful one: and you have, perhaps, 
a mother, a sister, who watches for you!" 

"I have a mother," said Gerald, sadly; 
•*^and oh, how unworthy of such a son! 
But it was not of her I spoke, Giuditta ; it 
is to my wife that I would send you." 

"Your wife!" exclainied she, fixing upon 
him a bewildered look. 
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*• Yes, Giaditta, my wife — my betrayed 
and aubappy wife! Can you foi^ve me?" 
be added, as withoat speaking tbe poor girl 
bent ber bead over the work sbe held in 
her hand. '' Giuditta, speak to me!'* he 
cried. '* You are shocked at such wicked- 
ness; but you know not yet how different 
is the world's virtue from your own — you 
know not how little men of the world re- 
gard the tie of marriage. Till lately I thought 
not of it ; but my heart sickens as I reflect 
upon my past life. I never knew what virtue 
was until I saw you, Giuditta. I would repent 
and atone for my sins ; and my marriage 
has not been the least of them." . 

" I will go to your wife — I will bring her 
here !" said Giuditta, hurriedly. '* I will wait 
upon her, and serve her gladly. But she 
will be frightened at this poor place, perhaps. 
Oh, what sufferings hers must have been ! " 

'^ I do not ask so much of you, noble Giu- 
ditta. I only wish that you should see her, 
and reveal to her all that has passed, and 
tell her also that her husband prays to her 
for forgiveness." 
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"Oh! she will forgive you!" exclaimed 
Giuditta, passionately. ''A woman is so 
glad to forgive where she loves — for there 
is no such proof of love." 

Gerald looked sadly on the beautiful face of 
the young Italian, lighted up as it was by her 
enthusiasm — her eye seemed to flash fire, but 
her cheek was colourless, and her lip trembled 
as she spoke, and again his heart smote him. 

" Tell her," he continued, with increased 
seriousness of manner, " that henceforth I 
shall have but one object in life, and that 
my sole task will be to try and efface from 
her mind the recollection of my past neglect." 

" I will tell her all/' said Giuditta. " I 
will say to her word for word what you de- 
sire me — nay more, if I can." 

" But remember, Giuditta, the utmost dis- 
cretion is necessary. I would not for worlds 
have my present position discovered. It 
might lead to the most unpleasant inquiries, 
in which you and your father would be im- 
plicated. I would not cause you more sor- 
row — more trouble than I have done already." 
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*' Oh ! do not think of me," said Giu- 
ditta. *' I am not accountable now to any 
one for what I do, and God sees my heart !" 

"Still for my sake you will be careful, 
dear Giuditta, and breathe not to others' ear 
the tale which you impart to my wife." 

'' Yes, I will promise. But tell me, is she 
handsome? — is she young? — what is she 
like?" said Giuditta, with true womanly 
curiosity. 

" She is very beautiful — at least she was!" 
replied Gerald ; " but she has suffered. She 
has lost her child, and grief has dimmed the 
brightness of her eye." 

" And you could leave her in sorrow — ^ 
leave her to weep alone over the cold grave 
of her child; and day after day, while she 
was pining with grief, come " 

" Do not reproach me, dear Giuditta," in- 
terrupted Gerald. "You know not half the 
bitterness of my own thoughts." 

" I did not mean to reproach you," said 
Giuditta, holding out her hand. *' Pray to 
Godj and He will forgive you." 
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"And you too, Giuditta — you forgive me? 
You will pray for me ! " 

"Alas!" said she, withdrawing her hand, 
** I may have more need of- forgiveness than 
I thought ! But tell me/' she added, quickly, 
" how I am to find your wife ? You will see 
how ready I am to obey you.*' 

Gerald then proceeded to give her the 
most minute directions for her journey ; and 
having dictated to her the name of the vil- 
lage, and the cottage for which she was to ask, 
he confided to her the chief circumstances 
attendant upon his marriage, together with 
his real name and that of his wife. 

The noble kindness of Giuditta had well de- 
served such confidence, and her generous heart 
readily sympathised with the sorrows of Flo- 
rence, whom it was arranged that she should 
seek the next morning. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was -Sunday, and long before the service 
commenced, a figure in deep mourning might 
have been seen crouchmg in the most obscure 
corner of the church at Wandesford. It was 
poor Florence : yielding to her repeated en- 
treaties, Mrs. Miller had undertaken to shield 
her from the curiosity of any one they might 
happen to meet on the road, and shaded by 
her deep mourning veil with a shawl of Mrs. 
Miller's thrown over her black dress, Flo- 
rence prepared to take one last look at all 
her family. 

The corner where she had placed herself 
commanded a full view of the pew, where, 
happy and beloved, for so many years she had 
OH every Sunday sat by her mother's side. 
Little then did she think that the day would 
ever come when, trembling and wretched, she 
should not dare to look upon her parent's face. 
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It was not without anxiety that Mrs. Miller 
had consented to accompany Florence to 
church, but she did not know the numerous 
lessons of self-control which sad experience 
had taught her child ; and as the tolling of 
the bell ceased, the good nurse fondly took 
the hand of Florence in her own, and 
bending towards her whispered a few words 
of comfort. 

Florence did not speak, perhaps she did not 
hear the kind words which had been addressed 
to her, for her eyes were fixed upon the door 
through which she knew her parents must 
enter. It opened, and in the ecstasy of her 
soul she felt as though she could have flown 
across the space which separated them to lay 
her head on the breast of the beloved form 
which first appeared. It was her mother's — 
her dear fond mother. Once again she stood 
before her, but in the subdued expression of 
her gentle face Florence read the deep sorrow 
which had heen her portion. Her sisters 
Louisa and Mary were with her, and were 
soon followed by Sir William Brandon and 
Lord Marwood. 
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The heart 6f Florence warmed towards her 
noble-minded cousin, and she blessed him as 
she thought how he had been the means of 
comfort to her family. But it was upon those 
still nearer that her attention was riveted. 
The two young girls knelt side by side at a 
little distance from their mother, and Florence 
could not have told whether the emotion which 
swelled her breast was of gladness or of sor- 
row, when she saw that her place-^her old 
place by her mother's side was unfilled. 

What suffering had been hers since she had 
last sat there? and yet there were moments 
when the grief which the death of her child 
had occasioned seemed less bitter than the 
change in her husband's affections. 

Florence looked round upon all who were 
in the church. Eyery where a familiar face 
met her eye. There appeared scarcely any 
change since she had last sat there. Every 
thing that she recc^nised was precious in her 
eyes, for all spoke to her of home. 

A little way from her sat the Wandesford 
servants, all but the one who had been her 
own attendant. Many of them she remem- 
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bered from her childhood. How gladly now 
she would have changed places with the 
meanest of them ! There were several of the 
cottagers too, and some aged men and women 
whom she used to call her own. They must 
hare missed her, and she looked round upon 
all with a heart bursting with loye. She watched 
their slightest movements; and even as the 
old clerk, with his enormous spectacles, began 
to read the responses with the nasal twang 
that parish-tclerks seem to consider their pecu- 
liar property, Florence no longer felt as for- 
merly an inclination to smile, but looked upon 
the old man with reverence. 

The service was over, and the crowd was 
gone, before she ventured to move from her 
seat, and then she crept to the window, and 
the tears flowed fast down her pale cheeks as 
she saw the little group which she now no 
itiore might join stand for a moment to receive 
the humble homage of the poor, and then 
move slowly along the well-known path that 
led back to the Park. 

'* Do not cry so, my dear child, you will be 
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with them again one day," said the kind voice 
of Mrs. Miller, as sbe endeavoured to draw 
the weeping Florence from the window. 

" Never, dear nurse. Something tells me 
that I never again shall see them — that I never 
again shall enter this church, unless indeed to 
be buried here, and that would be too much 
joy. 

" God forgive you, my dear child!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Miller, who had a particular 
dislike to talk about dying : ^' dear me, you are 
not going to cross the churchyard V 

" I will go any way you like, nurse. I 
only wanted to try if I could see them once 
more as they go up the hill." 

" Nonsense!" said the nurse abruptly, for 
her own eyes were runuing over as she saw 
the distress of her companion. '' You will 
kill yourself if you take on so. My dear child, 
have patience a little longer; just wait till 
Miss Louisa is married, and then you will see 
what can be done. Your father and mother 
may be angry, but those sweet girls love you 
all the same." 
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" They have forgotten me, perhaps/' said 
Florence, bitterly. 

** Now what a sin that is to say ! Just if 
you could see your own little garden ! Why I 
declare you might look all day and not find a 
weed in it; and all the sweetest flowers and 
the arbour just kept the same as you used to 
keep it, and never a soul allowed to touch it 
but their two selves." 

" Is it really?" said Florence. " My own 
darlings ! Oh, if I could but see them, if it was 
only for one instant more ! " 

^* Ah ! you would see if they had forgotten 
you ! And Sir William, proud as he is, many's 
the time I dare say when he would be glad to 
have you back : but I suppose he wouldn't say 
it for a thousand worlds. But many a day 
I've seen him there in the little meadow where 
your horse was put when you went away, and 
there he'd stand and look upon the poor dumb 
thing and pat its neck and speak to it. And 
my poor lady, too, though she never said 
much, but used to dry her eyes when his back 
was turned — so you see if they have forgotten 
you or not." 
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And the poor nurse looked into the sad fkce 
of Florence, in hopes that she had imparted 
some little degree of comfort to her. 

" God bless you for such kind words !" said 
the unhappy creature, as she put her arms 
round her nurse's neck and kissed her with the 
affection of a child. 

Mrs. Miller saw clearly that some deeper 
grief than even her banishment from home 
dwelt in the heart of Florence, but with the 
delicacy of real kindness she forbore attempt- 
ing to elicit more of the truth than had been 
at first imparted to her. Florence had seldom 
mentioned her husband, merely saying that he 
was absent upon business, but she had appeared 
so alarmed when Mrs. Miller had made some 
remark upon the impropriety of his leaving her 
alone at the cottage, that the good woman at 
once decided that he was not quite as perfect 
as he might have been ; and from that moment 
she judged it prudent never to mention his 
name. 

The agitation which Florence had suffered 
upon beholding her parents was so great that 
it seemed totally to bewilder her senses. She 
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could not rest. In vain she tried to make her- 
self useful to her kind nurse in the arrange- 
ment of her cottage, and the preparations for 
their simple meal. Remembering the instruc- 
tions of Manette during her seclusion at 
Neuilly, she endeavoured to beguile the sense 
of her own uneasiness by imparting to Mrs. 
Miller some of her newly acquired knowledge. 
But all was useless : possessed with an irre- 
sistible longing once more to behold the scenes 
of her former happiness, she at last, when the 
shades of erening promised her protection 
from observation, stole forth from the cottage, 
and took her way through the wood which ter- 
minated within a few hundred yards of her 
own garden. 

It was one of the soft beautiful evenings 
early in autumn which scarcely allow us to 
think that the summer is past. The air was 
sweet and still, for the song of the birds was 
hushed, and the first sound that met the ear of 
Florence was the murmur of the stream which 
separated her garden from the place where she 
stood. 
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One moment she paused to listen to the well-- 
known sound, the next she stood upon the 
little bridge, whose rustic paling still bore the 
weight of the clustering woodbipe she had 
twined around it. She had never crossed that 
bridge since the fatal day when the cruel con- 
duct of Gerald had filled her breast with the 
first feelings of doubt and misery. Two years 
had not elapsed, and she stood upon the same 
spot a childless and broken-hearted creature. 
And yet, even in her sorrow, she did not curse 
the cold and selfish hand which had dealt her 
this heavy blow, but blamed herself alone for 
all her misery. Her loving heart was un- 
changed ; though widowed of its early hope it 
still tried to love on in humbleness and duty. 

With a trembling step she once more entered 
the garden — she stood for a moment at the 
entrance to her bower. There was the rustic 
seat where she had sat with Gerald, but she 
turned away with a shudder as she remembered 
the sufierings of that day. 

Her nurse had spoken truly when she told 
of her sisters' care, for never in its brightest 
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days had her little garden shone so fair, and 
poor Florence wept as she recognised many of 
the shrubs which she had planted there herself. 
She wandered on, gathering as she went a few 
of the bright autumn flowers to treasure in her 
bosom when she should be far away. 

She had moved to a little distance when the 
sound of voices startled her, and such was her 
terror of encountering her still unpacified 
&ther, that she had scarcely power to conceal 
herself when she perceived that her alarm was 
unfounded, for it was her sisters' voices that had 
reached her, and with rapture she beheld them 
enter the garden fondly leaning on each other. 

They walked first to the side she had just 
quitted, and having apparently satisfied them- 
selves that all was in proper order, they sat 
down together in the bower. Florence could 
hear their voices, but was not able to distin- 
guish their words. Were they talking of 
her ? At least, she fancied it — and her heart 
beat with delight as she thought they remem- 
bered her with love. How she longed to throw 
herself at their feet ! But still a feeling of un- 

VOL. III. O 
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certainty y which she coald not overcome, and 
the conviction that they had been forbidden to 
speak of her, deprived her of the courage to 
meet their eye. 

It was growing late, and at last they rose to 
depart, but as they lingered for a moment they 
looked round towards the spot where poor 
Florence was concealed. Their looks were 
sad, for they were thinking of her, the lost 
companion of their childish days, and as the 
eye of Florence rested upon those sweet faces, 
which she felt she should see no more, all 
power of restraint forsook her, and hurrying a 
few steps upon the path which they had already 
taken, she sunk upon her knees exclaiming in 
a voice of anguish, " My sisters ! — Oh, do you 
not remember me, Louisa — Mary — my darling 
sisters?'' she continued almost inarticulately, 
as they advanced towards her, for at the mo- 
ment they did not recognise her in her deep 
mourning dress. 

" It is — it is Florence, our own Florence!" 
said Mary, as she bounded towards her, and 
in a moment the sisters were locked in each 
other's arms. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' I MUST not —* indeed, I dare not — meet my 
father/' said Florence, as, having somewhat 
recovered from the dreadfiil agitation of their 
first meeting, the sisters sat tc^ether in their 
garden. Their urgent entreaties that Florence 
would accompany them home could not pre- 
vail. '^ When he expresses the least wish to 
see me, then I will retarui — oh, too gladly! 
but I dare not before.'* 

And she shuddered as she remembered the 
words of the letter she had received from him 
immediately after her marriage. 
• ** But I am sure he wishes it. I know he 
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does/' continaed Loaisa, " for never till lately 
has he said a word aboat it, and bat yesterday 
he said that he heard Mr. De Grey was in 
London/' 

" Did he say so?" inquired Florence, hastily. 
" Did be only say. he heard it?" 

" That was all he said/' replied Louisa. 
** But still for him it was a great deal, for you 
know how firmly he always keeps to his deter- 
mination." 

The thoughts of Florence seemed to have 
wandered, for she did not answer. 

'* Oh, come back with us, darling," said 
Mary ; " he must forgive you, and it is better 
you should come back without that wicked 
man who has made us all so miserable." 

" Hush, Mary," whispered Louisa. 

" He is my husband," replied Florence, in a 
low voice. 

** Let me look at your dear face," said Mary, 
fondly, " and your beautiful curls. Where 
are they all gone?" she asked, as untying the 
crape bonnet which Florence wore, she found 
her fine hair, that once hung in sunny ringlets 
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upon ber neok, was carelessly pushed back 
beneath a plain mourning cap. 

" Why are you in naouming? Oh, your 
beautiful hair is half gone," said Mary, with a 
childish caressing manner. 

** Is it! I did not know it, I have been 
very unhappy,** said Florence, as tears fell down 
her cheeks. ^' My child is dead/' 

*' Dead !" exclaimed both sisters, so shocked 
that they could not restrain the word. ** My 
darling Florence ! oh, forgive me," said Mary, 
sobbing, ''but we were not allowed to ask about 
you, and we never knew you had a child. My 
own sweet Florence, do not cry so," and the 
affectionate girl drew the head of her unhappy 
sister upon her breast, and covered her pale 
cheeks with kisses. 

'' Do not weep for me, dearest," said Flo-^ 
rence, straggling for composure, " but let us 
talk of happier things. Tell me, Louisa, when 
you are to be married." 

" Very soon, I believe, dear Florence,*' said 
Louisa, with a deep blush. ^' I believe in a 
fortnight or three weeks at fiirthest." 
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" You will be happy ; you must be with 
such a noble, excellent man as Marwood. Ob, 
how happy it has made me ! I could die now 
willingly, now that so bright a fate is secure 
to you.** 

^^ Ohy do not speak so sadly, dearest! you 
will come and live with us, will you not ? But 
we shall all be happy long before that," said 
Louisa, with an air of confidence which Flo- 
rence did not seem to share, for she shook her 
head mournfully in reply. 

**'! must leave you now/' she said at last, 
as after many ineffectual representations to 
the sam« effect she pointed out to them the 
fast increasing darkness as a reason for their 
return home. 

*' Oh, no ! — oh, do not go ! " exclaimed 
,Mary, winding her arms round her sister*s 
neck. 

'^ I must, indeed I muat ; but I will return 
— I will promise it," she added, as she be- 
held the deep sorrow of the loved faces that 
looked fondly upon hers. 

** When? — oh! tell -us when?*' said Louisa, 
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**for I know we shall have good news for 
you — and will you* not tell us where you are 
going T 

" Do not ask me, I entreat of you/' replied 
Florence. " I will tell you all when we meet 
again, and I shall hear from you of my father, 
and my dear — dear mother I how can she 
ever forgive my disobedience ? Oh ! my 
sisters be warned by my fate ! No friend 
on earth can love you as a mother does. But 
you are so good — so gentle — you have com- 
forted her for my loss." 

" No, dear Florence/' said Louisa, ^^ nothing 
can comfort her. She has never forgotten 
you for a moment. Every day we talk of 
you for hours; and go and sit in your room. 
We have never forgotten you, though papa 
will not allow us to speak of you to him ; 
and yet I am sure he often longs to do so, but* 
you know how very stern he is, and he was 
so proud of you." 

** Alas ! and how little I have deserved it ! 
But, tell him, — and tell my dear mother — 
that if they still refuse to see me, it cannot 
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alter one feeling of my heart towards them. 
Tell them that from that ftftal moment when 
I forgot the duty of a child I have never 
known peace of joy. Night and day I have 
prayed that I might see them again, if it was 
but to die in their presence ; and in broken- 
hearted misery I have come but to look once 
more upon all that I have loved, with a love 
that can end but in the tomb. Tell them 
all this, and tell them that a repeutant 
daughter kneels to them for pardon. I could 
not better prove my wish to obey them than 
by never intruding upon them; but far or 
near, my heart has been in my own home. 
Tell them all this — and now, fiirewell!" 

**Say when you will come back, dear, 
darling Florence, or we shall not know 
where to find you," said Mary, holding her 
fast. 

"The day after to-morrow, at this hour I 
will be here. If any thing should prevent 
me, you may depend upon seeing me within 
a few days after that. Louisa — Mary — one 
more kiss." 



\ 
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Again and again did her sisters clasp her 
in their arms, and after she had managed to 
disengage herself from them, she more than 
once returned to take a last embrace, til] 
finding that every instant her strength of 
mind was failing, she at length tore herself 
from their arms, and in another moment was 
lost in the shadow of the trees. 

With hasty steps Louisa and Mary Bran- 
don returned to the house, and in a few mo- 
ments the weeping girls were kneeling at 
their father's feet imploring pardon for their 
long-lost sister. 

At the first mention of her name Sir 
William Brandon had sternly commanded 
them to be silent ; but their hearts were too 
full to obey, and by degrees, to their un- 
speakable joy, they found themselves listened 
to ; and Mary, unable to control her delight, 
sprang from the ground where she had knelt, 
and clasping her father's neck as she pressed 
her cheek to his exclaimed, — 

" Oh ! forgive her ! dear papa, forgive her, 
and let her come back ! " 

o2 
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The pride of the stem and haughty maa 
gave way before the entreaties of his children. 
The father's heart was touched. For some 
time his thoughts had softened towards the 
absent Florence, and he had long contemplated 
the moment of the marriage of Louisa as 
the auspicious season for the announcement 
of his forgiveness. But now all pride was 
hushed and resentment forgotten; and as he 
listened to the account of his poor, banished 
daughter pale and weeping, afraid to approach 
the house for fear of increasing his displea- 
sure, his heart smote him for having so long 
persisted in the severity with which in the 
first moment of anger he had pronounced 
her exclusion from his home. 

Gladly at that moment would he have 
welcomed her to his arms, but her determi- 
nation of not revealing the place of her abode 
left no alternative but to wait until the time 
she had appointed should restore her to their 
embraces. 

Not even the breathless anxiety with which 
her poor mother awaited her return could 
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equal the agitation of Sir William Brandon ; 
and though he felt the improbability that such 
a proceeding would be attended with iuccess, 
he went immediately to the neighbouring 
village in the hope of discovering the retreat 
of Florence. But vain were all his efforts, 
and restless and excited he returned to Wan- 
desford, where he sat counting the very mo-, 
ments as they passed, for his heart reproached 
him for the hard justice which he had so 
long exercised towards his gentle and un* 
happy child; and he longed to shew by his 
reception, not only of herself but of her un* 
feeling husband, how sincere was the for- 
giveness with which he welcomed her return. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Thb fire blazed tnenrily on the hearth in Mrs. 
Miller's pretty cottage, and the good woman 
herself looked, as she said she felt, ten years 
younger, as Florence, smiling through her 
tears, recounted to her the unexpected termi- 
nation to her walk, and the hope which her 
sisters had held out of being able to soften 
the severity of her father towards her, 

** I knew it, my darling child," said the 
nurse, — " I knew your poor father was long- 
ing to be asked to forgive you ; but he never 
would have owned to it himself. Well, to be 
sure, what a lucky day !" 

** My sweet sisters — they were like angels 
to me ! " said Florence. 

" Now, my dear, don't begin to cry again. 
I declare you will wear out all your beauty. 
It will be all right soon, take my word for it ; 
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and your poor nurse ^ill see yoo sitting in 
your old place at church. Oh! what a happy 
day ! I declare I *m quite all I don't know 
how with it. Oh, we all have a deal of grief 
in this world ! I'm sure when I lost my poor, 
dear John, I never thought to hold up my 
head again. But we won't talk of troubles. 
Did you not think the young ladies grown 
very much? Miss Louisa (for I can never 
call her Miss Brandon) is a fine young woman 
— but Miss Mary was always your own pet." 
I thought them beautiful," said Florence, 
and so kind — dear Mary, she came nestling 
up to me just in her old street way." 

" Pretty dears ! But they are neither of 
them so beautiful as you were, my darling 
— and will be again, please Ood, when once 
you get to your own home." 

Florence only answered by a deep sigh, 
and Mrs. Miller, to whom happiness had im- 
parted a treble , increase of loquacity, went 
chattering on unheeding the deep abstraction 
of her companion. 

*' Nurse," said Florence, at length interrupt- 
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ing her juBt as she had settled the names of 
four or five of the futare Lady Marwood's 
children, — ''nurse, I must leave you early 
to-morrow. I must go home, if it is only 
for one hour before I meet my sisters." 

"What folly, my dear!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Miller, " just to go and catch cold or some- 
thing, and disappoint them so. Why mus 
you go all that way ? " 

. *^ I cannot tell you the reason, dear nurse ; 
but I have business that must be done ; 
promise me that you will keep my secret till 
I return — promise faithfully." 

" I will of course, my dear. I wouldn't 
say a word for the whole universe, for fear 
ofdoing any harm." 

" It would do irretrievable harm,'* replied 
Florence, knowing the only effSectual way of 
putting a check on Mrs. Miller's love of 
talking.. 

Soon afterwards she retired to rest; but 
never, even the moments of her deepest 
misery, had her spirit been so watchful — 
now, when a hope of pardon dawned upon her 
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long night of sorrow, her whole heart turided 
to him who bad been its cause. She felt 
that her visions of happy love were for ever 
dispelled, but still a hope remained that 
regret for his past indifference might arise in 
the breast of her husband when he beheld her 
complete submission and readiness to forgive 
lis want of attention. Once restored to her 
nome she would no longer be a burden to 
h&n, and she hoped that the kindneds of her 
family towards him might restore the feelings 
of affection with which he once had regarded 
them. His mother, too — it would be the 
means of reconciling her to one who had 
ever longed to express the deep reverence 
and love she felt to the mother of her 
husband. 

Full of these happy thoughts, it was with 
a sudden pang that Florence remembered the 
protracted absence of Gerald. For weeks 
she had not heard of him ; but from the 
moment of their marriage he had always 
appeared offended when she attempted to 
question him upon his movements or occu* 
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pations, and in her anxiety to endure all 
rather than give him a moment's annoyance 
she had yielded to a command more implied 
than expressed, and always had avoided the 
subject She had never been in the habit 
of writing to him during his temporary ab- 
sences, and since she had been at the cottage, 
his residence in London, or the fact of his 
having one, was unknown to her. She had 
no friends, no acquaintances whose love of 
gossip might have enlightened her; and, 
save to a few^ her very existence in the 
village was unknown, as was her former 
name and history. 

After a sleepless night, Florence, again 
enjoining secrecy to Mrs. Miller, left the 
cottage; but there was hope, and even joy 
in her eye as her good nurse again and 
again kissed her pale cheek, and entreated 
of her to make haste with her business and 
come back. 

Florence kissed her hand as she passed 
through the little gate of the garden, and 
hurrying on soon reached the village where 
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she procured a ctirriage, and was on her 
way to her own desolate home before the 
busy world had come forth to its daily toil. 

Florence arrived at her journey's end with- 
out delay or aocidenti and such was the con- 
fidence which her own hopes had inspired, 
that she should find her husband returned, 
that she left the carriage at the turn of the 
lane which was only a few minutes' walk 
from the house with orders to wait, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to the cottage-door. 

Casting a hasty glance at the appearance 
of the house, she saw with joy that the 
shutters were unclosed ; . — Gerald was then 
returned! She knocked at the door, but 
what was her dismay when she found, that 
her hopes had deceived her! 

** Mr. De Orey has never been home since» 
ma'am," said the old woman ; but a gleam 
of satisfaction crossed her withered face as 
she continued, — ^'I'm sure, ma'am, I'm glad 
to see you back again. The day you went, 
not knowing you was gone, I got your bit 
of dinner ready, but after I'd waited and 
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waited, I thoaght Fd best go up and see, 
and as I coaldn't find you no where, and 
all night you didn't come back, why I thought 
perhaps you might foi^et my board wages 
was due the Wednesday before, and so I 

thought I'd better *' 

. "And has no message been sent?" inter- 
rupted Florence, as she went into the drawing- 
roon^. 

"Not one, ma'am, nor a soul been near 
the place but one lady* that asked for you." 

" A lady! — who was she?" 

" Why, ma'am, that's just what I asked 
her, but I couldn't get her to leave her name." 

" What did she say ? — how did she come?" 
asked Florence, anxiously. 

" Just walked in at the door one morning 
when I was sweeping out the hall, for I 
cleaned up every thing just the same though 
you was away." 

" Ob, never mind that, — tell me what she 
said ! " 

"She asked if this was Mr. De Grey's 
house, and if his wife was at home?" 
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. ^ And you told her what?" inquired 
Florence. 

*'Just the truth, ma'am, because I didn't 
know what else to say ; and so I said as how 
yon were gone away and I couldn't tell 
where, and then she went away, but she 
took off her bonnet for a minute, and never 
did I see such a beauty." 

" Had she very dark hair, and dark eyes^ 
and beautiful curls hanging down her neck?" 

said Florence, eagerly; mistaking in her 
feverish impatience the innocent Giuditta 
for the beautiful apparition which ever since 
that dreadful night at Venice had haunted 
her imagination. 

'^ Dear me, no, ma'am, her hair was all 
wound round her head in a way I never saw 
before. She was very tall — taller than you, 
ma'am, I should think." 

" There,' that will do now," said Florence, 
as with a gesture of fatigue she threw herself 
upon the 8o&. 

" Yes, ma'am, I'm going directly/' said 
the woman, who was rubbing off the dust 
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from the looking-glass over the chimney- 
piece. ** There's all the letters that come 
since; and I have the little bill for them 
whenever you wish to see it, ma'am." 

Florence tarned over the letters carelessly. 
They were not for her; and she had always 
made it an invariable rule never to open 
those addressed to her husband. And yet 
on this occasion she almost felt tempted to 
depart from it. Situated as she was, she 
thought that she should be justified in doing 
so. She had scarcely any money. In a few 
days she must be penniless. Drawing out 
her purse she counted out sufficient for her 
return to Wandesford ; and, carefully restor- 
ing it to its place, she found that the re- 
mainder was only just enougli to satisfy the 
demands of her only servant. Not a farthing 
remained. Not so much as sufficient to pur- 
chase a single meal; and Florence trembled 
as she thought of the utter destitution to 
which she should be reduced if her father 
still refused to receive her into his house. 

She turned in despair to the letters that 
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lay before her. Through them she might 
hope at least to discover the address of her 
husband. There were five or six letters, but 
the writing of one only was familiar to her. 
It was that of her cousin, Lady Julia Manvers. 
To this letter she might look with confidence 
for the information she desired ; but her hand 
trembled as more than once she was about 
to break the seal, and could not find courage 
to do so. Her heart revolted from the dis- 
honourable action of reading the words in- 
tended solely for another's eye ; but, as she 
laid it down, the few shillings that were her 
whole fortune caught her attention, and she 
felt the necessity that impelled her to take 
some course whereby she might find the 
means of extricating herself from so much 
difficulty. She opened the letter and read 
as follows: — 

" Dearest Gerald, 
"At length my troubles are over. Mr. 
Eustace Lorraine has proposed in due form. 
I took care that mamma should be present, 
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as now there is no possibility of his finding 
any way to escape. I shall take care also 
that all the settlements shall be arranged by 
her, as no one knows better than she does 
the yalae of money. I shall insist on all 
sorts of precautionary conditions, so as to 
secure a large income in case of separation ; 
ibr I have not the least intention of living 
with that animal, with his horrid pink cheeks 
and white hair, one moment longer than it 
suits me. I am come to town on purpose to 
avoid his odious family, whom I shall take 
leave of for ever at the church door. 

*^ My chief consolation in this business is, 
the delight of getting rid of mamma and her 
whist. Depend upon it, she shall never live 
with me, though I dare say she is in hopes of 
saving her money for half the year at my 
expense. 

*^ I want some comfort. I actually sicken 
with disgust as I look at my future husband. 
Oh ! if you could have seen him spread out 
upon a green satin ottoman, when we went 
this morning to look at my new house in 
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Carlton Terrace! A propos^ it is very fine, 
and will do perfectly for reception. If it did 
but belong to any one else! Ob! Gerald, 
when I look at him, and think of you ! Alas! 
you do not know how I could haye loved 
you, and for a whole life; but you know how 
I did love you. That secret, thank Ood, is 
safe. Antonio has positively sailed, and the 
bribe you sent him at length made him restore 
my jewels; but what anxiety and alarm he 
used to cause me. I never can forgive myself 
for the extraordinary maladresae of having put 
myself in his power at Naples. . 

'^ Now that I have told you all my good 
news, you must prepare yourself for some 
bad. Only imagine, that quiet, demure-look- 
ing Bessy Lorraine, being actually engaged 
to a French count who has just come over, 
a horrible tiger all over black moustache, 
just the sort of man to monter la tete of bl 
vulgar girl. It is too provoking; but do 
not despair. There are plenty of heiresses 
to be had, and now that you have finally 
determined to get rid of that sentimental fool. 
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Florence, you will find some one with a for- 
tune that will set you straight at once. If 
her family should be inclined to make a fuas 
about it, they will very soon be glad enough 
to drop the business quietly. You seem afraid 
of their going to law. What could be the use 
of it? There is not a possibility of proving 
the marriage to have taken plaoe. You tell 
me that you have destroyed the certificate. 
The priest is dead, Antonio safely bought off; 
and from me, Gerald, need I say that you 
can have nothing to fear? It has been un- 
commonly well managed. I knew you would 
be sick of her directly. You had much better 
have allowed her to marry some one else as 
you had at first intended. But, however, it 
will do very well. Thank Heaven I have the 
best of it now ! I never could forgive her for 
interfering with me about Lord Saville. A 
propos^ you know he is upon the point of 
being married to Eleanor Gordon. I do not 
care now. I wish you would come to town. I . 
should like to see you about the settlements 
and my jewels. I shall not allow that man 
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to choose any thing. Pray, let me hear from 
you. I direct to the cottage, not knowing 
where you are. We are in Grosvenor Street 
as usual; — mamma in a great rage at Mar- 
wood's marriage. I fancy she hoped to get 
back to the Castle after all. 

** Ever your affectionate 

" Julia Manvers." 

With a courage, of which she could not 
have believed herself capable, Florence turned 
back to that part of the letter which more 
particularly referred to herself. She read it 
all through, looked at the signature, and 
examined the date. It had been written about 
four days back. There was, therefore, no 
doubt, and no hope. She looked at the letter 
again and again, but she did not weep, and 
no word of grief escaped her. Quietly taking 
a sheet of paper, she folded up the letter, and 
sealing it with her own name directed it to 
her husband ; then, placing it with the others, 
she rose and turned to depart. 

Florence had reached the door, when a 

VOL. III. p 
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sudden impulse seemed to urge her to return^ 
and she stood for one instant with her eyes 
fixed upon the words she had written » till, 
with a frantic gesture, she strained her hands 
across her breast. The last heart-string had 
broken; and, in the wildness of utter despair, 
she rushed from the house, and reaching the 
spot where the carriage stood waiting, she 
desired to be taken back to the place from 
whence she had come. 

As they passed the churchyard her eye 
rested wildly for a moment on a little mound 
of earth ; but she betrayed no other sign of 
emotion. It was some hours before she ap- 
peared to recollect any thing ; but at last she 
was roused from the state of torpor into which 
she had fallen by the sudden stopping of the 
carriage, and she perceived that they had 
reached a small inn on one of the cross roads 
that branched off towards Wandesford. 

The innkeeper came up to the carriage 
door and civilly informing her that the last 
horses he had were engaged for a carriage 
which stood at the inn door, requested that 
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she would walk in until those which had 
brought her should be sufficiently rested to be 
able to proceed. 

Florence mechanically obeyed; and, with 
many apologies and expressions of regret that 
his best rooms should have been engaged, the 
master of the house ushered her into a very 
small parlour close to the door. 

Florence sat down by the window, and 
wrapped her shawl closer round her. It was 
a lovely warm evening ; but she shivered as 
though the bitter winds of winter were passing 
over her frame. She drew her veil closely 
over her face ; but the chill was from within, 
and she continued wretched, and trembling as 
if paralysed with cold. 

The bustle outside the window at length 
attracted her attention. The departure of the 
carriage seemed fast approaching. A smart 
lady's maid was preparing to mount the 
rumble ; bells were ringing, ostlers and waiters 
were running to and fro calling at the very 
top of their voices ; and in another moment 
the quick step of the post horses, and the 
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jingling of the harness as they were trotted 
out was heard, and the postilions appeared 
ready mounted with smart blue jackets and 
wedding favours in their hats. 

The door of the carriage was almost im- 
mediately opened, and a lady, whose beautiful 
cloak scarcely concealed her white dress, and 
whose large veil of Brussels lace announced 
as a bride, stepped into it. She bent her 
head forward and appeared to say a few words 
to the gentleman who stood by the carriage. 
He suddenly turned his bead, and Florence 
involuntarily started back from the window. 
It was Lord Saville ! 

But Florence could not now think upon 
other days. The iron had entered into her 
soul, and only one idea or wish remained to 
her upon earth, and that was that she might 
live to reach her home. The arrow was in 
her breast, and, like the poor stricken deer, 
she was struggling home to die. 

It was quite dark when she reached Wan- 
desford ; but having no longer any wish for 
concealment, she directed the driver to set 
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her down as near as possible to the cottage 
of her nurse. A faint gleam of joy seemed 
to enter her heart as she perceived that a 
light still glimmered from within, and she 
entered the cottage, and sat down, almost be- 
fore her nurse was aware of her presence. 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Mrs. Miller. 
*• Oh ! I knew you would come back to your 
poor old nurse ; but I hardly expected you 
before to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " echoed the wretched wo- 
man ; and the hollow tone in which she spoke 
alarmed the kind creature who was busy in 
taking off the things which were wrapped 
around the trembling form of Florence. 

*' You are not well, my poor child ; how 
you shiver! Oh dear! oh dear! I knew you 
would catch cold. Oh! why did you go 
home?" 

" Home!" said the unhappy Florence, with 
such a prolonged shudder that it seemed to 
shake her whole frame. 

'* Come to the fire, my darling, come and 
warm yourself while I get you a little tea. 
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Oh dear ! oh dear ! what is the matter with 
you?" added the perplexed Mrs. Miller, as 
she saw that Florence continued to gaze upon 
her with a stupified air. 
^* I am very cold/' at length she whispered. 
"Oh, very cold! Let me go to bed." 

"You shall, my darling, iu one moment; 
only just drink a little of this nice tea first." 

Florence tried to do as she was requested ; 
but her hands fell by her sides as she at- 
tempted to take the cup; and as her good 
nurse, filled with alarm, held it to her lips, she 
turned away her bead, muttering, " Cold, oh! 
how cold!" 

Alarmed beyond all power of concealing 
it, Mrs. Miller gave vent to her fears, and 
overwhelmed Florence with questions and 
advice ; but the poor thing did not appear 
to hear them until she urged the necessity 
of revealing her illness to her parents. Then 
Florence seemed to recover her recollection; 
for, laying her head upon her nurse^s breast, 
she said, slowly, "Not yet — not yet — to- 
morrow*" 
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With this permission, Mrs. Miller was 
forced to remain satisfied. Florence did nof 
speak again, but suffered her nurse to undress 
her; and, as she laid her in her bed, she 
with an effort clasped her hands round the 
old woman's neck, and kissed her fervently. 
And then she turned her face from the light, 
and all was still. 

Mrs. Miller sat behind the head of the bed, 
and hour after hour did she watch for the 
slightest movement on the part of the sufferer. 
Towi^rds morning she fancied that once or 
twice the breast of Florence heaved with deep 
struggling sighs, and with increased anxiety 
she listened to her quick and irregular breath*- 
ing. The uneasiness of Mrs. Miller was at its 
height, and as daylight grew stronger she 
began to doubt how far she might be justified 
in obeying the injunctions of Florence and 
leaving her family in ignorance of her being 
so near them. The mind of the nurse mis- 
gave her. Something had too surely occurred 
since the time of her departure the morning 
before, but of what nature she could not form 
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an idea. Hesitating as to what she should 
do, she was startled by Florence all at once 
sitting upright in her bed. 

*' Nurse/' she exclaimed, in a hollow tone, 
'* I am dying ! Call my mother. Go to them 
and say I cannot die without their forgiveness. 
Hasten, dear nurse, or it will be too late." 

" Oh, my God! what shall I do? I cannot 
leave you all alone," exclaimed Mrs. Miller, in 
a tone of agony. 

** There is no danger," said Florence, calmly ; 
'* ask one of your neighbours to sit in the 
front room. I will call if I want any thing. 
But if you love me let me see my mother — 
my poor mother," continued Florence, as Mrs. 
Miller hurried away. 

For the next hour the moments seemed like 
ages to her whose breath was fast failing her. 
More than once the whirling of her brain, and 
the sudden stoppage of her heart, filled her 
with the fear that she should not survive to 
breathe her last in her mother's arms. 

At length steps were heard approaching, and 
Florence seemed to be restored to life as her 
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wretched parents clasped her to their breast. 
The anguish with which they stood beside the 
death-bed of their once beautiful and happy 
child was heartrending to behold ; and the 
mystery in which her sudden illness seemed to 
be involved but added to their misery. But 
all their efforts to elicit the cause were un- 
availing. Florence did not seem to hear their 
questions ; but she looked alternately from 
one to the other, and making a sign to Lord 
Marwood, who stood weeping bitterly by her 
bedside, she placed his hand in that of Lquisa, 
and pressing them faintly, a gleam, like a 
dying sunbeam, played for a moment over her 
ghastly countenance and vanished. 

Every instant her breathing became more 
difficult, and, unable to speak, she turned upon 
her mother a long look of love ; and as she 
lay upon her breast, her once beautiful eyes 
now fixed with a glassy stare, she seemed to 
become more tranquil. But Tt was for a 
moment only. A fierce spasm shot through 
her frame, and she gasped as from a sense of 
suffocation. 

p2 
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'' My child I" she mnrmured, in a low tone. 
' ' Gerald — oh ! — forgiye him father ! " and 
she raised her eyes to her father's face. 

" We do — we do," said Sir William, sob- 
bing'as if his heart would break. '^ He shall 
be to us as a son, if he has been kind to you. 
Oh! say why is he not here! — say he has 
ever deserved your love! — and we will bless 
him." 

But Florence did not answer. With one 
look of gratitude towards heaven, she had 
turned still closer to her mother, and fondly 
pressing her cheek to the bosom on which she 
lay, she had sunk to rest for ever. 

Without a word to tell her woes, without a 
murmur against him who had blighted her 
youth and broken her heart, she left the 
world, faithful and submissive to the last to 
the husband whom she had so truly loved. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

It was some days after the fruitless expedition 
of Giaditta to the cottage, that the wounded 
Gerald endeavoured to convince his kind and 
anxious nurse that he was well enough to move. 

" Your wounds are hardly closed," replied 
Ginditta; *' and Father Paolo declares you 
are not fit to travel, and that it may bring 
back the fever which has- been so nearly fatal 
to you." 

" At all risks I must venture," said Gerald : 
" indeed you know not the anguish with which 
my heart is filled. The absence of Florence 
from the cottage is a thing so improbable, that, 
except from your lips, I could not have be- 
lieved it." 

"Perhaps she has gone to some friend— 
perhaps to her mother," suggested Giuditta. 
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'^She has no friends," said Gerald, sadly; 
'' she gave them all up for me, and, wretch 
that I am, how have I repaid her for it ! " 

" You must atone for it by your future con- 
duct," replied Giuditta. " Poor thing ! I can 
easily imagine what her sufferings have been — 
easily imagine it," she continued, with a sigh. 

'* But you can scarcely imagine the meek- 
ness, the patience with which they have been 
endured. You must have known Florence, as 
I once knew her, high-spirited and bright, to 
be able to judge of the extent of the sorrow 
which has reduced her to what she now is. 
May God grant me but length of days to prove 
to her how sincere is my repentance ! " 

" I will pray that the Holy Virgin may keep 
you to your good resolutions," said Giuditta, 
devoutly, as she made the sign of the cross. 
" But when you are well, when you enter again 
into the temptations of the world, of which you 
have told me, will not your strength desert 
you ? Will you not forget the thoughts that 
have visited you in the hour of sickness?" 

" No, Giuditta, I hope and fervently trust 
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that I shall not. I look back upon my past 
life with horror; and," continued he, kindly 
turning towards her, "if ever I should be 
tempted to stray from the palh of virtue, I 
have but to think of you, Oiuditta : your ex- 
ample has filled my mind with thoughts that 
seldom, if ever, entered it before." 

** Then you are quite determined to go away, 
to-morrow?" asked Giuditta, turning away 
her head : " would it not be more prudent to 
wait for a few days longer?" 

*' No, dear Giuditta ; not a day, not an hour 
— I cannot rest till I have seen Florence: but 
I will return very soon — perhaps the next day, 
to see you. I shall have some business with 
your father to settle, and that will ensure my 
return ; but, if the journey the first day should 
be too much for me, I will write to tell you 
when you may expect me." 

" And your poor mother, will you not com- 
fort her?" said Giuditta. 

" Alas! I owe to her almost as much repara- 
tion as to my wife; widowed and sorrowful, 
my mother will require much of my care." 
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'* God will bless you if jou fulfil these pro- 
mises/' said Giuditta, as she hastily quitted 
the room. 

That day she re-entered it no more; and 
Gerald, fancying that she was occupied in the 
little temporary apartment she had fitted up as 
her own during his illness, would not disturb 
«her by sending to her, but continued listening 
to the simple and pious words of Father Paolo 
until the evening was far advanced and he re- 
tired to rest. 

Before the first glimmer of day had dawned 
upon that lowly chamber, a light step might 
have been heard upon the uncovered floor, and 
the form of Giuditta, in her usual dress, ap- 
peared, carefully shading with one hand the 
little lamp that she held. She listened for a 
moment, then, having ascertained that Gerald 
slept, she gently drew back the curtain that 
shaded his head. He was sleeping profoundly, 
and, it would have appeared, peacefully, for 
his countenance was calm, and his almost 
faultless beauty shone to greater advantage; 
for, in repose, it was free from the expression 
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of coldness and sarcasm which sometimes 
marred it when speaking. 

Giuditta, motionless as a statue, stood gazing 
upon his face ; but in a few minutes she drew 
from her bosom a sealed letter, and, laying it 
gently on his pillow, turned to depart : but the 
struggle seemed too great, and the intensity of 
her suffering was evident in the look of woe 
which sat upon her countenance. Her cheek 
was colourless, and her lips trembled, as she 
came back to take one last look at him who, 
through her tender care, had been rescued even 
from the brink of the grave. With a look of 
anguish she pressed her hand upon her heart, 
then bent her head, as if to catch the light 
breath of the sleeper ; one burning tear fell 
upon his forehead, he started slightly, and in 
an instant Ginditta had vanished. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

With a heart oppressed by the consciousness 
of the sorrow he had caused, Gerald arose the 
next morning. His anxiety to relieve the mind 
of the unhappy Florence had now become so 
intense, that he counted the moments which 
must elapse before he could be again by her 
side. The first thing which met his eye was 
the letter of Giuditta. 

" I have waited/' she wrote, *' till you were 
stronger, before I would leave you ; but now, 
as I know you are about to return home, my 
care could no longer be of use to you. Be- 
fore daylight I shall have left London. Father 

Paolo accompanies me, and from the seclusion 
of my lonely cell (for I am returning to my 
convent) my prayers shall ascend to heaven 
for you. I will pray that you may be happy ; 
but to be so, you must persevere in those good 
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resolutions which, on the bed of sickness, have 
been imparted from above. I write, because I 
could not sayy — 

" Farewell for ever. 

" GlUDITTA." 

Tears stood in the eyes of Oerald as he read 
these last words of the poor Italian girl, and 
his heart bitterly reproached him for ever hav- 
ing caused a moment's pain to one so excellent 
and forgiving. 

Before quitting the house, he sought the old 
man, her father, and, promising him a reward 
that far surpassed his most greedy expectations, 
he entered the carriage which was to convey 
him to his long-deserted home. 

From the bed of sickness where he had lain 
so long Gerald De Grey arose an altered man. 
No intention was ever more sincere than that 
which he entertained of henceforth devoting 
himself to his duties ; and, with a throbbing 
heart, he watched the progress of the journey 
which was to restore him to the society of the 
injured Florence. 

Arrived at the cottage, he heard with con- 
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sternation of the hasty visit which his wife had 
lately paid to it, and, being unable to extract 
any information from the methodical old wo- 
man who had never since stirred beyond its 
walls, Gerald entered the little drawing- 
room. 

The first thing that caught his eye was the 
letter which she had left addressed to him. 
Imagining that it contained some information 
concerning her present residence, he hastily 
tore it open. The shock which the perusal of 
its contents occasioned him nearly deprived 
him of consciousness. The depravity of his 
former confidante and accomplice, the in&mous 
Lady Julia, stood out before him in all its 
hideousness. And Florence had read those 
words ! The atrocity of his own conduct terri- 
fied him ; but that the unhappy Florence should 
have known that he could ever have meditated 
such a scheme of villany against her, filled him 
with a sorrow which he could not control ; 
and, leaning his head upon his hands, the sel- 
fish, unprincipled (though now repentant) man 
of the world, wept with the overpowering vio- 
lence of heartfelt grief. 
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Geralds hatred to Lady J alia knew no 
bounds, and, regardless of the consequences 
that might fall upon himself, he took the ktter 
from the envelope, and, putting it into a blank 
cover, directed it to Mr. Eustace Lorraine; 
and the day after Lady Julia Manvers received 
back the evidence of her own unparalleled ini- 
quity, with a formal note from her betrothed 
husband, informing her that he considered their 
engagement at an end. 

Distracted with grief, Gerald could not for 
some time decide upon what course to pursue 
in order to discover the abode of Florence. 
The most natural was at length adopted, and 
he determined to proceed that evening to Cleve- 
den Abbey, for he fancied that perhaps she had 
sought the protection of his mother. At all 
events, while there, he mighC learn whether 
she had made any attempt to soften the se- 
verity of her parents, as such an event as her 
return to Wandesford would most probably be 
known all over the country. 

Full of sadness, Gerald left the cottage, and 
bent his way towards the churchyard. He 
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wished to look upon his infant's grave — the 
spot where he had often seen the wretched 
Florence kneel lowly on the earth. As he en- 
tered the little gate, the muffled tone of the 
tolling-bell struck with a chill upon his heart. 
He paused, and looked round. There was not 
any one visible, and his eye accidentally fell 
upon one of the nearest tombstones. A few 
simple words only were there : the name and 
the age of him who slept below were followed 
by this single line, 

** He liyed and died an honest man.*' 

Struck by this simple homage to departed 
worth, Gerald looked back upon his own life. 
Had it been such as to entitle him to hope for 
such a meed of praise? Alas, no! — it had 
been one long course of vice and folly, even to 
his last action — his revenge upon that fiend in 
woman's form, the wicked Lady Julia. Had 
that been honourable ? Assuredly not ! His 
anger, his contempt, had been true ; his fear 
lest her infamous projects should succeed might 
have been the honest desire for justice : but the 
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means which he had employed were bai^e, trea- 
cherous, and dishonourable. And this was 
only one among hundreds of actions which 
crowded upon his mind, and seemed to rise be- 
fore his view in the blackest form. Miserable 
and self-condemned, he wandered on. The 
bell still sent its mournful sound through the 
sweet, still air; and, as he reached the spot 
where his infant lay, he was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a newly dug grave close beside it. 
There was no one at hand to question, and Ge- 
rald bent over the little mound, and carefully 
removed some of the earth which had fallen 
upon it. 

Just then voices were heard approaching, and, 
ill and dispirited, he felt anxious to avoid the 
eye of strangers ; and, passing onwards, he left 
the churchyard by a gate on the opposite side. 

The path he had chosen led through some 
beautiful fields, and, refreshed by the sweet 
country air, after his long confinement, he 
wandered on, heedless of the great weakness 
which still oppressed him, until at length he 
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was obliged to seek repose apon a mossy bank, 
where he continued to sit for some time. 

But the shadows were lengthening, and 
warned him that the time for his departure 
drew near. He rose, and returned towards 
the village. The bell no longer tolled, but, as 
he approached, he saw a train of funereal pomp 
move slowly from the churchyard gate. The 
hearse^ with its nodding plumes, had passed, 
and a file of mourning coaches followed ; but^ 
ere they had disappeared, one object alone 
riveted the excited attention of Gerald. It was 
the well-known carriage of Sir William Bran- 
don. The rays of the setting sun fell upon its 
emblazoned panels — the splendid horses fretted 
at the slow pace to which they were restrained, 
but those that looked admiringly upon the out- 
ward trappings of state, knew not that within 
sat a broken-hearted father. 

For a moment Gerald gazed with a be- 
wildered air upon the carriage : but when he 
perceived that the outriders and attendants 
were in the deepest mourning, he started, and 
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a horrible suspicion shook him to the soul. 
Hurrying forward, he tottered to the grave 

which he had seen prepared. It was filled up, 
and, upon the marble slab which covered it, 
wtis the single word — 

" Florence." 



THE END. 
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